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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Parers on the Summer Epipemic, or malignant Yellow 
Fever, in many seaports and inland situations of the 
United States, m 1819. 

Extract from the Statement of Occurrences of the same, 
in the City of New-York, By Fevix Pascauts, M.D, 
Associate to the Medicai Society of Paris, Member of 
the State and County Medical Societies of New-Yorl., 


gc. &e. 


Tuere are few events, the historical narratives of 
which would be more interesting to mankind, than 
those of the epidemical distempers which have de- 
solated so many cities and empires, provided they 
instructed us in the probable causes which have cre- 
ated them, and of the means left to human wisdom in 
order to stay or avoid their alarming progress. But 
this, unfortunately, is not the case. We canssearcely 
open the book of historical records of pestilence and 
epidemics, (those of the ancients excepted, who had 
not refined on natural morbid effects by theories of con- 
tagion,) but we find exaggerated accounts, and sur- 
mised evidences of afflicting distempers being derived 
from some foreign climes or distant impure regions. 
Thus has the hope of human ingenuity and compara- 
tive observation, in their application to natural causes 
of diseases, been always blasted and defeated. But 
the inconsistency of this mode of accounting for pes- 
tilential diseases, will appear by supposing a travel}. 
Vol. 5. 30 
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230 Domestic Origin 


ler, who, from one country to another, irom port 
to port, and from one end of the world to the other, 
should endeavour to find out the native land of plague 
or yellow fever. In the more enlightened govern- 
ments he would happen to visit, and inquire about the 
discovery he intends to pursue, he would be severely 
hooted at for supposing he had reached the native soil 
of pestilence. Inthe West Indies, he would be shown 
on a map the kingdom of Siam in India, or the settle- 
ment of Bulamin Africa, or of Vera Cruz in Mexico, as 
the true native climes of yellow fever. In every port 
of the United States, he would be emphatically in- 
formed that the yellow fever belongs only to the tropi- 
cal latitudes of America. If he were surprised after- 
wards to meet with it in the Mediterranean ports of Ca- 
diz. of Gibra!tar, and Leghorn, he would be referred to 
Charleston, South Carolina. Let him visit then the 
luxuriant fields of the Thracian Bosphorus. and traverse 
Constantinople, he will be sent to Grand Cairo ; and 
the proud Egyptian will return the compliment to 
some other more ignoble country. Thus, our intelli- 
gent traveller, convinced that no clime can be found, 
which, strictly speaking, is the primordial cradle of 
plague or yellow fever, would most rationally conclude, 
that, with certain differences of scason and external 
agencies, both diseases may be the offspring of domestic 
causes. 

That this must be the ultimate desideratum of phi- 
losophical inqniry, in the late partial epidemic in the 
city of New-York, the following pages will satisfacto- 
rily demonstrate. Should it be advanced that there 
have been general instances of yellow fever in Euro- 
pean ports (from America, as it was supposed) for which 
no local causes can account, such as those of Gibraltar, 
of Cadiz, and of Leghorn, | answer, that in the year 
1805, | myself was perplexed by the same idea, and 
that to explain and remove my doubts, I underwent the 
trouble and expense of a voyage for the exploration of 
the localities of the two former places ; and that | was 
very soon convinced of the existence, in both, of the 
most powerful causes for the breeding of pestilence in 
cerfain seasons. 
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The city or town of Gibraltar is built on a strip ot 
alluvial earth, about two miles long, very narrow, and 
completely barricadoed against the east wind by the 
rock of that name. ‘The port is very shallow towards 
the sea, but gradually shelves deeper and deeper to- 
wards the shore, where the largest ships are moored 
close to the town. ‘The accumulated filth from the 
shipping and of the inhabitants is precipitated into this 
deep water, whence it cannot be removed as is usual 
in other ports, by the washing of the waves, owing to 
the abovementioned unfavourable conformation of the 
bottom ; the water of course is black, and constantly 
bubbling. Therefore, when the east wind blows from 
the other side of the rock, itis not felt in the tewn, but 
its violence is such, as to shut in the atmosphere of the 
city completely. and prevent its very necessary renew- 
al. As a proof of this, during the continuance of this 
wind, the bay is perfectly tranquil, and unruffled, while 
at the distance of two miles, the waves abruptly are 
white with foam, and as if agitated byatempest. This 
wind sometimes lasts forty days, never less than four; 
and when any disease appears, it is felt by all on the 
inner side of the rock, from the foot to the airy summit. 

The city of Cadiz is built on a rock, surrounded by 
the sea: the streets are narrow and confined; the 
houses have only courts. and the whole city is travers- 
ed by sewers, which are cleansed by the tides. When 
the east or Levant wind blows, the water is carried ~ 
from the port, the tides are lowered, and ~42 no ]+S¢? 
wash the filth (rom the sewers. Sorectimes ingby great- 
est heats of summer, this yioleut wind* blows fteen or 
twenty-one days without éatermission, and pestiferous 
cases from the whole filth of the city are continually 
emitted through the air-holes of the sewers.—lIs_ there 
any need, in either of these cases, for an imported con- 
tagion, to exphin the generation of yellow fever? 


* This is the same as the Siroco, a wind renowned for blowing pests 
fence. I[tseffectson the human frame are eacessively debilitating. 





















































No Marienant Fever (on Yetitow Frver) was 
‘INTRODUCED INTO New-York, BY CONTAGION. 


TO prove the introduction of Yellow Fever, into our 
city, by human contagion, it would be necessary to sub- 
stantiate the arrival of some individual affected with 
that disease in a defined spot, or that the clothing of 
some dead person had been brought within its boun- 
daries ; and that these premises should be well ascer- 
tained under satisfactory examination, by impartial and 
competent judges. I say human contagion, whether 
secreted in or excreted from the human body, to ex- 
clude two modes of imported foreign contagion, equal- 
ly irrelevant to the present instance : the one, that of a 
foul or unclean vessel from a long voyage, or a warm 
country, which, as both coniending parties admit, is 
capable of creating the disease iu any person who may 
be put in contact with its effluviae But this mode is 
absolutely inadmissible in the present instance. The 
second is that of any corruptible and damaged ar- 
ticle of produce, such as coffee, hides, cotton, &¢.— 
being in store as kept for trade or use ; and even then 
such materials should be classed with our own ordinary 
causes of domestic yellow fever. As far asmy means 
of inquiry and information have extended, I have not 
bean put in possession of any corresponding fact or 
CiFCqstances worthy of the least attention, and | have 
been tis more Av-irous of obtaining the same, as 
ior the success of any liouiry, no greater claim to pub- 
lic confidence could be wished for, than the most strict 
impartiality. 

The primordial vehicle of contagion having thus 
been satisfactorily ascertained, it would be necessary 
to show its succeeding progress among many individu- 
als, who, by casual or necessary approaches, or by con- 
act, subsequently received the disease, and, also, that 
tach certainly communicated it to others. That were 
tle result to be expected from a subtle and virulent pei- 
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son brought among us from distant countries; such a one 
as has, frequently, been traced, by fever-importing parti- 
sans, to dirty clothes, and toa bag of coffee, &c. Were 
this a veritable consequence, it would not, certainly, 
have failed in the cases of Messrs. John and George 
Van Nest, the first victims of yellow fever, reported to 
the Board of Health on the 5th of September. These 
youths, who daily resorted to the store at No. 114, Pearl- 
Street, and who died in the house of Abraham Van 
Nest in William-Street, No. 13, the one on the morning 
of the 5th, the other on the 6th of the same month, must, 
by that rule, have become an abundant source of con- 
tagion to the numerous relations,friends,and neighbours, 
attending on them and the family. ‘Their two physi- 
cians can testify, indeed, that they have, {rom obvious 
and proper motives, been obliged, from day to day, to 
remonstrate against such numerous callings and goings 
of visiters to and from the sick rooms ; that several male 
and female persons, also, have successively relieved 
each other, during night, at the bed-side of the much 
beloved patients. This exposure of many people was 
increased by that of citizens, who felt anxious at that 
time, and suspected that the young Van Nests were 
the first victims of an existing pestilence. Never was 
the house of a respectable citizen, containing two infec- 
tious and contagious cases, more exposed to diffuse a 
pestilence all over the island, if there had been any 
such a thing existing as contagion; yet we find, that not 
one single subsequent case can any way be traced to 
those of the Van Nests. Was that a contagion import- 
ed from distant regions ? As for Mrs. Brower,the nurse 
of the two unfortunate young gentlemen, who was re- 
ported as sick with yellow fever on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, | should not have any objection, for the sake of ar- 
gument, to trace her case to these «u/j¢cting subjects, 
for, it will be explained hereafter. Yet, from the same 
motive, I cannot, with consistency, admit it as such. 

There have been other equally infectious houses or 
cases, and as much se, as if the whole of the inhabitants 
of the Lazaretto had been let loose in our city: Mrs. 
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Kavanaugh’s house, where, after her death, four suc- 
cessive cases Of malignant fever took place, has becu 
an uncommonly frequented resort of friends and visi- 
ters, and where, according to the customs of the Irish 
nation, and to the rites of the Roman Catholic profes- 
sion, there has been a repetition of night wakes, ad- 
ministrations of the sacraments, and crowded meetings 
of friends and religious people. The same exposure 
was shortly aiter renewed at John Davis’s residence, 
72, Front-Street, and especially at the young M‘Kay’s, 
21, Old Slip. This family had an extensive circle 
of customers and friends. My private practice has of- 
fered other remarkable preservations ; that of a sister 
who nursed, and slept in the same bed with a victim of 

ellow fever, Miss Brown, in the First Avenue ; that of 
the family of Mr. Caleb Sutton, a carman, Corlear’s 
Hook, composed of five persons, in a house tenanted 
by the same number; that of Sagerson, with his 
wife and children, ina house where many families 
lived, and where there was a retail grocery and liquor 
shop below. We must, then, forbear to look for other 
énstances, during the season, to prove the incommuni- 
cability of the malignant fever; wishing only to mention, 
that the daily and authentic reports of ihe Board of 
Health did not acknowledge a single case of contagious 
yellow fever. As to the case of Mrs. Russel, in 
Church-Street, which was stated by Dr. Jacob 
Dyckman, and was lately exhibited as derived from 

contagion, it must remain included with that of Mrs. 
Brower, as we will explain hereafter; both being cases 
of immersion in infected atmosphere, which absolutely 
differs from contagion. 

We come to some more important objections. The 
Grst is the explanat: on offered, of the rare, and never 
traly exemplified contagion, among us, of a disease 
supposed to be imported from tropical regions, namely : 
* that the yellow fever proves rarely contagious in pure 
air, &c.”? This relieving clause, if true, should then 
have been conscientiously used to diminish as much as 
possible of the expenses and alarm of our fellow-citi- 
venus, and to aid them in comparing and judging, by 
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detining what is pure or impure air. Commerce would 
not, then, be interrupted by quarantine lews, and no re- 
strictions would be necessary in towns, streets. stores, 
and places where pure air predominates and it would 
nearly reduce the question between corlagionists and 
non-contagionists, to what the latter perkctly agree— 
Istly, to correct nuisances ; 2dly, to avo approaching 
infected ships. Instead of such an exjanation, we 
find, that our alarmists inconsistently trae the disease 
to foreign origin, although imported thragh the pure 
air of the seas, and will have it comminicable even 
by inanimate substances, goods, and clotes, to which 
they suppose it adheres ; this they do raher than ac- 
knowledge iis possible formation, amongs us, from pu- 
trid exhalations. We must, therefore, mitrust the use- 
less modification, as Dr. Chisholm consistatly rejected 
it, from the American professor who firs proposed it. 
The fact is, that the proposition is false :it can do no 
good practically, and can only serve tl purpose of 
accommodating an erroneous datum againt experimen- 
tal inferences of non-contagion. I say filse, because 
the ambient air of a subject diseased withyellow fever 
cannot be pure. especially when confinedn a room or 
ina bed. Each instant of the existence ¢ the patient 
contaminates the air he breathes, and eery thing he 
touches. If there is no pure air about tm, or if, in 
other words, he is essentially a mass of cotagion, who 
could hope to approach or to touch lim through 
the medium df pure air? How could ithe possible 
to protect a by-stander, or a person in contact, 
against the power of contagion ? The wod contagion 

must, therefore, be totally erased. Anotler proof of 
the necessity of its rejection | derive fromthe variety 
of symptoms, and diagnoses, which really constitute 
this Protean disease. Contagious matter is{hat, which 
has the power or attribute of creating me and the 
same sort of complaint, from the fomes of vhich it has 
been derived. Reasoning by analogy fromother con- 
tagious complaints, it must constitute three necessary 
conditions ; one is, to indicate in what vehick it can be 
contained; the second, in what mode it is tobe receive 
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i 


ed, and the last, is to produce, in a certain defined 

space of time, a disease perfectly similar to, or of the 
same defined ferm and symptoms, as that from which it 
originated ; thtse required characteristics are perfectly 
demonstrable in syphilis, in the small-pox, rubeola o1 
measles, in sctrlatina, 1 in herpes, or itch, and, like cu- 
taneous eruptons, in the cow-pox, in hydrophobic ca- 
nine madness, &c. each one according to its nature. The 
evolutions of tages or symptoms have been so far in- 
vestigated by :xperience as to afford mankind effectual 
means of preention, except when the columns of air, 
now and then transport the contagious elements, and 
even then, anultimate removal of the danger can be 
devised and otained. Now, to any reflecting man, we 
will prove tha neither of the three conditions required 
° constitute contagious yellow fever, have yet been 

ealized. Itspoison or venom has not been found in 
the blood, in he lymph, in the bile, in the excrements, 
norin the mater of black-vomit. Records of repeated 
expcriments ire well known to physicians, and need 
not be relatecin this abridged exposition. Nor did the 
late Professo Valli* consistently prove that it existed 
in the cutanous perspirable matter ; a minori ad majus 
non valet conequentia. 

The partians of contagion. also, place it in so many 
material objets of transportation, such as wood, sails, 
rigging, proaice of any kind, dry goods and clothing, 
that.from hunan contagion, they transform it into some- 
thing more probably like metallic or chemical fumes, 
say the ox\zenated azotic gas, capable of operating 
creat changss on the human body. This might do, in- 
deed, if, insead of transporting it free, it was confined 
in a bottle! But, we come to the last attribute of con- 
iagion, thatof generating a disease sui generis, and al- 


ways markid by the same characteristic symptoms : 


* The renowned Dr. Valli hoped to prove that contagion existed in 
the perspirabb matter exhaled through the skin, and therefore re- 
solved to putthe dirty shirt of a recently expired sailor on his own 
body. In perorming this experiment, in a state of already deranged 


mind, the Tals an professor had taken it for granted, that he could not 
receive the ydlow fever in the impure air of the city of Havana, and 
that he sure ly would take it,in hisown way, and could afterwards cure 
in tris last result he proved as unfortunate as in the first! 
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That this is not the case, we have evidently ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Pinckard, of England, who had great experience 
of the symptoms of this fever in the West Indies, has 
observed, that * yellow fever exhibited such perpetual 
instability,and varied so incessantly in its character,that 
he could not discover any che symptom to be decided!y 
diagnostic, and hence he was led intoan opinion that the 
yellow fever, so called, is not a distinct or specific dis- 
ease,but merely an aggravated degree of common re- 
mittent or bilious fever of hot climates, rendered irregu- 
lar in form, and augmented in malignancy, from appear- 
ing in subjects unaccustomed to the climate.”* Dr. 
Rush, after many years of observation, had been oblig- 
ed to confess that every succeeding prevalence exhibi- 
ted peculiar differences in the character of that disease, 
and that he was obliged to modify or alter a former ap- 
proved mode of treatinent. 

There is no European nor American observer on this 
subject, but his correct statement of this disease, in dif- 
ferent times,seasonsand places, orona diiferent theatre, 
must differ from that of others. Among an immense col- 
lection of testimony, we find that yellow fever has been 
a sthenic and an asthenic disease : it had much of the first 
character in Philadelphia in ’93 and °97: ‘Two profes- 
sional men, yet living, were bled, one 21, the other 17 
times. This inflammatory disposition of the subjects was 
much abated in °98 and 99, when patients could be cured 
without bleeding; but the sthenic character reappeared 
10 1808. It is also remarkable that the yellow fever of 
Cadiz, in 1201, which was of the American stamp and 
breed, according to the contagionists of tat country, 
was very different in nature and type, for, it was uni- 
versally asthenic, and became more surely fatal, by ve 
nesection. From these primordial influencing H+ a ges, 
it may easily be inferred how various the symptoms 


* Father Labat, a man of great genius, a famous traveller in and 
through the tropical regions of America, one hundred years ago 
made the same observation. “ This fever,” said he, * varies in its: 
symptoms, as mueh as the scasaiiainlens of the persons wuo take it.” 
He had himself suffered several attacks of it. 
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and determinations or diagnoses must afterwards be. 
The tumult of the attack is sometimes in the arterial 
system or in the brain; further, it is in the alimentary 
canal, and in another in the nervous system, for | have 
seen yellow fever ushered in by convulsions, by epi- 
lepsy,and by St. Vitus’? dance. But still, more strange 
to say, the disease can evolve itself similarly to fever 
and ague or intermittent fever, to remitting bilious ‘- 
ver, and to inflammatory continued fever: agai, it 
sometimes follows the Hippocratic periods in relation 
to crisis, and sometimes runs along three or even five 
days, without the least perception of pain or uncasi- 
ness by the patient, who has not been obliged to inter- 
rupthis occupations, and who rapidly arrives at his deeth 
without any warning. Black vomit, and yellowness of 
the skin, are, by no means, such predominating symp- 
toms, as to be required to constitute yellow fever. 
Vomiting of blood or of dark bile, or cholera morbus, 
are fre: juent substitutes to vomito pietro; petechia, 
gangrenous, blue, purple and b'ack spots. have often re. 
placed the yellow colour. This is a feeble. but faith- 
ful picture of the contrasting characters and variable 
signs of yellow fever, which are so multiplied and so 
changeable, that they cannot be said to be the result of 
the same specilic contagion. 


—— — 


Mavicvant Fevers, anp YELLow Fever, ake rrovv- 
CED BY IMPURE AND DELETERIOUS EXHALATIONS FROM 
PUTRID SUBSTANCES 3; OR BY ANY OTHER MIASMATIC 
CAUSE, VITIATING THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Tree active causes, principally, which are daily fall- 
ing under the observation of our senses, may vitiate the 
atmosphere in which we breathe, or that part of it, 
at least, in which we usually remain, or where we 
keep our ordinary habitations. ‘These causes are, heat 
and moisture, exciting a putrid fermentation in the 
soil, or in accumulated putrescible materials under or 
about us. To these well known agencies, in the age in 
which we live, we generally resort to trace various dis- 
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eases incident to human nature, fever and agues, or in- 
termittent fevers, also all sorts of typhus, and several 
other kinds of pernicious fevers, &c. and it is rather 
a departure from the dictates of reason, that we should 
discard the application to this disease, of the laws of 
nature in other diseases, merely alleging as a reason, 
that being more fatal, it should be accounted for by 
more incomprehensible and undefined causes, such as, 
that of foreign contagion; but, for the sale of argu- 
ment;.let that hypothesis be admitted, and let us 
reflect a moment; that belief will throw its support- 
ers into the dilemma of concluding, that the poison of 
the plague, or the yellow fever, is imperis shable, or that 
in certain circumstances it can be regenerated. Now, 

the first position is untenable, because, long periods of 
time have elapsed, without plague, or ye ‘low fever, in 
the Mediterranean countries or in the American con- 
tinent and islands. ‘They must then have been regen- 
erated under some circumstances of putrid fermenta- 
tion; the contagionists, therefore, implicitly admit the 
same laws of nature, which they explicitly disbelieve 
and oppose. Now, ab actu vulet consequentia ; why 
should not the yellow fever be engendered here, under 
similar circumstances, as it has been in Bulam, in 
Grenada, in Vera-Cruz, and in New-Orleans ? We see 
no difference in consequences, but that of a more in- 
tensely malignant disease, or of more frequent returns 
of it, in one place, than in another. We find, in fact, 
that heat, the first agent of pestilence and yellow fever, 

has surpassed, this year, in the city of New-York, that 
of many former summers, in intensity audgontinuance. 
This cause alone, however, could not have been very 
prejudicial to the public health. The bills of mor- 
tality did considerably increase during the two first 
weeks of August, owing to the bowel complaints of 
children, and dysentery among adults. and a few sudden 
deaths or undefined complaints ; but the number of 
deaths have decreased during the last part of the same 
month. Our prolonged state “of health was a great sub- 

ject of congratulation, while our neighbours of Phila- 
delphia, of New-Haven and of Boston, scemed threat- 
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ened with a visitation, which during 14 years had never 
appeared in the north:rn ports or inland towns of 
those states. The same had already left harbingers 
of future ravages in the ill-fated city of Baltimore. 

We can account for the blessing of our long conti- 
nued health, by two circumstances ; viz. the numerous 
improvements which, of late years, have been introdu- 
ced into our city; such as the replacing of a vast num- 
ber of old and decayed frame buildings by brick stores 
and dweiling houses; the lengthening of West and 
South Streets ; the destruction of many old, extensive 
wharves, the demolition of entire blocks. and the 
widening of narrow streets for the free admission of a 
necessary ventilation. ‘The second cause of the con- 
tinuation of public health, is the long and remarkable 
drought in our city and island during the whole summer; 
this drought destroyed the pastures, and greatly dimi- 
nished our usual share of culinary and ornamental vege- 
tation. Large and populous cities are, however, health- 
ier with excessive and dry heai: had we been often re- 
freshed by rains and showers, a calamitously sickly time 

might with probability have been expec ted in New- 
York, on account of the mauy wharves and docks 
which ought to be corrected, of the parcels of lots made 
or raised with putrescible materials under a number of 
old buildings, which remain to be improved, and the 
narrow streets or lanes which require ventilation. 

Old Slip, as it is called, does not appear to be as bad 
as many others in the upper range on the Kast River. but 
its situation is more southerly, and it is closed against 
N. and N. W. winds by the higher adjacent streets. 
It is situated at the lower end of a space, anciently 
called Rotten-Row, where long and contested claims 
between the Corporation and the estates of some pri- 
yate individuals, prevented the ordinary improvements, 
which might have purified or renewed the ground. 
‘This place has always been the common receptacle of 
the whole filth of the city. The two narrow lanes, 
Governeur’s aud Jones’s, afford an exemplification of 
ihe unhealthy disposition of the streets. It may be 
safely presumed, that the soil in this vicinity is very 
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impure, or composed of perishing and fermenting ma- 
terials. The slip is shallow, and its sides, like many 
others, are composed of piles of wood, thick, unco- 
vered, and now rotten, wormeaten, and coated with 
black mud ; and it is throughout the receptacle of ani- 

mal exuvie and decayed matter, emitting in warm 
weather an offensive smell, and, no doubt, also, delete- 
rious miasmata. A sewer empties into this slip, which 
originates from a private house or houses. How much 
filth this may contain and discharge, and in what state 
it may be in its course from Sloat Lane, I have not 
been able to ascertain, but be it more or less, it is a 
nuisance near to the surface of the ground. The mid- 
dle square, or block of houses on the west side of the 
slip, between Front and Water Streets, on a depth of 
upwards of 200 feet, and a breadth of 160 feet, is 
mostly composed of old houses, and many are of wood 
and decayed; those on the front have no yards, and 
no ventilation, except from the slip; in fine, in the 
preceding years of 1798 and 1803, the yellow fever 
broke out in that neighbourhood, and was remarkably 
- severe init. It willbe scen, by the annexed diagram, 
that in the vicinity of Old Slip, out of 57 cases, the 
cnormous proportion of 34 or 35 originated from that 
single block, which, if it had not been absolutely clear. 
ed of its inhabitants at an early period of the month 
of September, would have become a shocking the- 
atre of pestilenual devastation. ‘Ten persons, out of 
the number of 83 sent to Fort Richmond, the greater 
part from that block, shortly after sickened with the 
malignant fever, and three of them died & the Marine 
Hospital. But, before we proceed any farther in the 
enumeration of facts, and of their just application to 
the true cause of this calamity, we should not listen 
to the cavilling remarks or ill-judged pretexts of iso- 
lated causes of: contagion as arguments alleged @ poste- 
riort to overthrow fundamental truths; let us, however, 
examine an objection which we thi: ik requires a clear 
explanation. It may be said, for instance, that if such 
‘an operation of the causes we have pointed out, (heat 
and moisture, ona great quantity of fermentable mate- 
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rials,) had existed in the slip and vicinity during nearly 
three months of an excessively warm summer, we 
would have often, and long before, during the season, 
heard some proofs of its effects, and witnessed the 
presence of a pernicious disease in that neighbour- 
hood; but this not having been the case, some othe 
cause, such as that of a contagious introduced poison, 
must have concurred to produce it, at the late period 
of its formation. We answer, that in the operation of 
the laws of nature, which requires the coincidence of 
several agents and causes, we must attend particularly 
to the various impulsions and interruptions which they 
may receive from casual circumstances, retarding one 
singie combination, or the ultimate effect they are to 
produce. A ship, for instance, loaded with provisions 
and cotton, may be said to contain the most dangerous 
elements for the creation of pestilential disease; yet, 
she crosses the ocean without sickness, having always 
been dry and tight. On the other hand, suppose she 
has weathered a terrible storm, immersed her provi- 
sions and cargo in salt water, and has afterwards been 
exposed to a continuation of hot weather, she, surely. 
will not escape pestilence. ‘There are, also, various 
incidental causes destroying a fomes of infection, which 
may be better explained in, and applied to, the late 
and partial occurrence of malignant fever in New-York. 
The following concise exposition of the Jaws and na- 
ture of deleterious and pestilential miasmata, may, we 
hope, make our subject better understood, and set the 
objection at rest. 

Ist. Heat at 95° and upwards, which is rarely expe- | 
rienced, is, in various ways, destructive of human life, 
and rapidly devours or destroys those putrescible mate- 
rials which may engender pestilence; from 85° to 90°, if 

aided by moisture, it becomes a powerful agent of putrid 
fermentation, yet it then rapidly absorbs impure mias- 

mata, and dilutes them toa harmless proportion. It is 
observed in the Levant, that a plague prevailing to a 
great height, ts always checked by excessively warm 
weather. With little or no moisture, great heats are 
not more operative than they would be at a lesser de- 
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gree, because caloric being extremely diffusible, 
longer retained by humid substances than by ae 
bodies. The city of New-York, it is well known, has 
been refreshed by very few showers or rains during the 
month of August; and the last took place on the 28th. 

Qdly. Moisture continued without heat, and at a tem- 
perature not above 66° or 70°, is productive of marsh 
miasmata, and of fever and agues; but with occasional 
stronger heats, it aggravates fevers of the intermittent 
or remittent type and form, also exanthematous, and, 
somewhat, scoitbutic fevers, which are well known 
to have been endemic and frequently very pestilential 
in Zealand, one of the United Provinces. 

3dly. Pernicious gases, arising from putrid fermen- 
tation, can, by winds, be dispersed before they adul- 
terate the lower orbit of the atmosphere, in which men 
breathe. ‘They may also be carried to distant spots, 
and fatally affect unaware and unguarded victims. 
Hence, the repeated instances of people receiv- 
ing the prevailing disorder, at a distance from the 
infected spot, and even in ventilated or healthy situa- 
tions. This may account for the yellow fever in 1798, 
in the most elevated part of Portsmouth, called 
Churchill; and in the city of Medina Sidonia on a 
high site, on the declivity of a mountain, in Andalusia, 
below which there are large swamps and ponds. 

4thly. Poisonous vapours, from putrid fermentation, 
are well known, by chemists, to be specifically heavier 
than atmospheric air; not so much so, however, as fixed 
air, or carbonic acid gas, another deadly aerial poison; 
but they can scarcely arise above the ordifaty height 
of human habitations. In Turkey and Egypt, the in- 
habitants instinctively run from the plague to the tops 
of their houses, where they are sure to enjoy a pure 
air. | 

5thly. Cold weather suspends the process of putrid 
fermentation, until it can be renewed by a succeed- 
ing warm temperature. But that of the freezing point 
destroys it absolutely, and it cannot be renewed, but 
by the long operation of heat and moisture at the fu- 
ture annual period of their return; yet in places of the 
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same description, many years have sometimes elapsed 
before the putrid fermentation was renewed, although, 
once during three successive summers, it broke out on 
the river’s side, at Philadelphia; those were 1797, °98, 
and 799. 

6thly. Infecting marsh miasmata have a great attrac- 
tion for moisture, and pure water will readily absorb 
them. If, during warm weather, and in an impure 
atmosphere, after having refreshed yourself with a 
draught of cold water from the well, you let some stand, 
in a pitcher for half an hour, exposed to the external 
air, it will contract an unpleasant taste and fetid smell, 
besides growing warm. Fresh water, taken at night 
by your bed-side, will be found very unpleasant. to 
your taste in the morning. ‘This great attriction 
of moisture for impure eflluvia is illustrated by the 
singular preservation of the water carriers in Constan- 
tinople, who are said never to take the plague. It, 
also, proves, that our respiratory organs. from the 
mouth to the inmost bronchiz, must be very attrac- 
tive and retentive surfaces for any flosting aerial poi- 
son, especially by exposure to the damp night air. 
wholly saturated with infected moisture. 

7thly. Infectious vapours or gases are always invisi- 
ble, except when they are saturated with electrical 
fluid, or with phosphorus; they then become visible 
at night, or in the dark, as is the lambent light on 
high masts and rigging, on board ships, Xc. called 
the Jack o’lantern, or as the churchyard lights, so 
often observed and noticed as earthly meteors. In 
the first of these cases their specific gravity becomes 
less than that of the atmospheric air; they rise, and 
they are not dangerous; in the other, they form 
something like a fluid crystal in the water, or in pu- 
trefied animal and vegetable substances, especially in 
fish bones and rotten wood, and the same combina- 
tion gives probably the sparkling to those insects call- 
ed fire flies, blatta, lampyris noctiluca. Of these three 
compounds, the results from putrid fermentation, we 
could immediately present a sufficient analysis, were 
it not taking too much space and time from our pro- 


posed subject. 
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We leave to the reader, the offered opportunity of 
comparing the laws and principles. herein stated, of 
deleterious and pestilential miasmata and their infe- 
rences, in application, against the last objection, to 
any home-engendered form of malignant or yellow 
fevers. 

a 


OF THE MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE Boarp or HEattu. 
TO ARREST THE PROGRESS OF THR Maticnant YEL- 
Low FEVER. 


To guard against all possible introductions of ma- 
fignant, yellow, pestilential, or infectious fever, is the 
defined intention of our statutes; and great powers 
are committed to the Board of Health, concurrently, 
also, to the Commissioners of the Health Office, for 
the discharge of that important trust ;—next is that of 
enforcing internal cleanliness, and the suppression of 
causes of a local nature that are productive of impure 
air, and are able, eventually. to generate infectious fe- 
vers. At this period of time, after a long experience of 
the inefficacy of our quarantine laws during warm sea- 
sons, for the prevention of repeated returns of yellow 
fever in the populous cities of the Union on the sea- 
board, it must have become a matter of doubt, to 
many of our observing inhabitants, whether a fever 
which has so frequently oceurred at the end of sum- 
mer, oftener and sooner in southern parts than in the 
northern, which has been differently propagated accord- 
ing to circumstances of season, and so: particularly 
marked by its primitive formation in low, unhealthy 
and unclean populous districts, was not under the 
principal agency of domestic causes. With these ad- 
vancing steps, from progressive experience towards 
correct inferences, which have been supported by a 
great number of philosophers and physicians in this 
Union, and which no two public scientific bodies have 
ever officially contradicted, during twenty years of ob- 
servation, it might have been expected that our Board 
of Health in 1819, would be as partially guided by 
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the doctrine of the domestic origin of yellow fever, as 
ancient institutions of the kind were strenuously, and 
almost exclusively under the dictates of the opposite 
belief (that of imported contagion). But this has not 
been the case; they have most scrupulously obeyed 
the intentions of the statute. In their various com- 
munications to the public, they have abstained from 


matters of debate and controversies, the different views 


of which could not at present alleviate a threatening 
calamity; and equally guarding against all possible dan- 
ger, have maintained a strict line of impartiality : 

first, in closing all the possible avenues, by land or by 
sea, of any importable or contagious disease : secondly, 
by interrupting the communication of the same, from 
infected persons to the healthy population: thirdly, 
by restraining the effects of any defined source or 
limits of infection; and lastly, by collecting impartial 


and authentic documents of the origin or formation of 


every case occurring during the epide »mical period. 

The channel of foreign communication has, in fer- 
mer years, established the belief that we derived our 
autumnal epidemics of yellow fever from the West In- 
dies, and other tropical regions. 

However justifiable the framers of our Jaws have 
been to guard against infectious diseases, which foul 
ships and damaged goods have so often proved to be 
transmissible to healthy people within the sphere of their 
approaches during the seasons of exhalation, it is to 
be regretted, in a commercial point of view, that they 
pre dicate d their statutes on the doctrine of human con- 
tagion propagating the yellow fever; for the same prin- 
cipic has immediately been assume vd by foreign nations 
and goveruments with whom we are in constant inter 
course. and who have long ago adopted quarantine re- 
gulations against the plague. But far fromabsolving our 
country from the stain of geuerating pestilential diseases, 
which we wished to inculcate to all the world, every 
recurrence of yellow fever in the United States, has 
streagihened among foreign nations the beliefthat yellow 
fever was an American disease. and not only an endemic 
of the West Indies, but also of the United States. To 
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these they have traced their recent instances of the same 
epidemic, forgetting thereby that malignant fevers, quite 
distinct from the plague, and of the s same form as the 
yellow fever, have from time immemorial, and even 
during the flouris hing ages of the Great Republics, ra- 

vage d frequently all ‘the Mediterranean states down to 
the two last centuries, in the annals of which we find 
many calamitous occurrences of yellow fever, prin- 
€ ipally i in Cadiz, in Leghorn, and other Italian ports. 
lf urthermore.quarantine laws and restrictions have been 
retaliated against us. not only in the European states, 
butalso in the West Indiancommercia! ports, where en- 
demial malignant fevers devour the LKuropean and Ame- 
rican population, and are never arrested by the bene- 
ficial temperature of our winters. If these appear 
to us prodigious errors, and much to be lamented, 
let us reflect for a moment that they are the result of 
the doctrine of human contagion in yellow fever, and 
to the same we contribute ourselves, in as much as we 
have favoured its prevailing sway. 

It is remarkable, that in every preceding instance of 
yellow fever in this or the other parts of the United 
States, within a period of 27 years, the partisans of im- 
portation have never failed to designate some ship from 
tropical parts as the source or vehicle of contagion. 
That the yellow fever which has this year appeared on 
board of several vessels at the quarantine ground, has 
not been imported from thence to the city, we can,from 
recapitulated events, demonstrate, and satisfactorily 
prove to any candid inquirer. 

Of all the vessels arrived at quarantine from sus- 
pected quarters, I find but a few to which the foul as- 
persion may be traced: the first, is the French ship 
La Florestine, from St. Pierre la Martinique, arrived at 
the quarantine ground on the 24th of July; the se- 
cond, the ship .Vornimg Star, from New Orleans, on 
the 2d of August; and the third, the brig E/iza, cap- 
tain Topper, from Charleston, on the 12th of August, 
Any subsequent arrivals, with or without sickness on 
board, we shall not take notice of, as they were re- 
ported at a later date. The Florestine entered the 
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it Kast River on the 24th of August, after performing 

he thirty days quarantine, but she was ordered to remain 
in the stream; her crew had been reported to the 
I" Board of Health, as being in a most healthy condition: 
| the other vessels were released from the Lazaretto at 
a period later than that at which the sickness broke out 
in New-York. Should the searchers after contagion 
still trace it to the French ship after her quarantine 
and repeated purifications, we must then conclude that 
bE our health laws and regulations are ineflicient, or that 


TH no period of time can be assigned for the extinction of a 


— 


poison transmissible through the air, as easily as the 


I operations of thought. 
But contagion has been referred by some severe ex- 


iat plorators to Baltimore packets, which generally take 
oi their stand in Old Slip. On the 28th of August, I saw 
but one there; this was the schooner Resolve, Watrous 
she was not then loaded, and a week atter she 


master : 
was obliged, agreeably to the orders of the Board of 
Health, to take her station in the North River, at pier 
No. 10, where she remained till the middle of Sep- 
tember, without leaving there any trace of infection. 
Baltimore 


The other vessels from had, probably, 
left it when no yellow fever prevailed; as, we are 
4 fF authentically informed, that although the yellow fever 
wets broke out at Fell’s Point, in the middle of July, it pro- 


duced no infection in the city at Smith’s dock, but in the 
latter end of July; and there it was all at once stayed, 
until the end of September, and during two months. 
A last observation on this subject may, above all mat- 
ters of scrupulous inquiry, evince the efficicncy of our 
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quarantine regulations in relation to commercial inter: 
course. There is but one well known spot of commu- 
nication with our Lazaretto and neighbouring parts; that 
is Whitchall, where boats, sloops, and steam-boats are 
regularly, and at stated days and hours, constantly go- 
ing and coming for public and private business. The 
» neighbourhood of that place is equally ton and 
44 accommodating to travellers, with houses of resort, of 
‘) lodgings and for refreshments, which are exposed to 
ye contact and communication with every infected per- 
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son from quarantine. How then has it happened, (sach 
a thing is unheard of,) that not a case of yellow fever 
has been imported there from the Lazaretto ? 

A second object to be kept in view, by the guardians 
of the public health, was that, as soon as the dis- 
ease was recognised, the infected persons should be 
separated from the healthy population, and that 
the inhabitants themselves might be removed irom 
whatsoever infectious spot or vicinity, observation 
should point out. Humanity no doubt indicated these 
measures, not only for the preservation of lives against 
presumed pestilential contagion, but also against any 
suspected domestic source of disease ; it was, more- 
over, a truly analytical method, for exploring which 
might be the most preponderating cause of yellow 
fever, the human contagion from person to person, or a 
vitiated atmosphere in certain defined places. Three 
days after the first declaration of two cases existing in 
the house of Mr. Abraham Van Nest, and the subse- 
quent discovery that was made of four or five nore, 
within the limits of blocks contiguous to Old Slip, the 
Board of Health boldly published the following reso 
lution. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the inhabitants of that part of the 
city situate within the following boundaries, to wit, 
beginning at the foot of pier No. 8, East River, hence 
running on the easterly side of the same pier end the 
adjoining slip to the corner of Pearl Street, thence up 
Pearl Street to the west side of Wall Street, thence 
down Wall Street to the East River, be and are hereby 
recommended to remove, and that alk wesseb be re- 
moved from within the bounds aforesaid.” 

Great murmurs manifested, at that time, the dissatis- 
faction of the public, who were not aware of the exist- 
ing danger. An affecting and instructive address froin 
the guardians of public health was shortly after sabmit- 
ted to their fellow-citizens, eloquently written,and satis- 
factory as to the existence of imminent danger to their 
lives. * It was in thesame spot,” they said, * where the 
fatal summer of 1798 had commenced its ravages, by a 
scourge which now seemed to he gradually ditt ising 
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itself. [t was their duty to endeavour to extirpate it 
in itsinfancy. They were not insensible of the incon- 
venences; public and private, which might result from 
ther recommendation. By waiting till the progress of 
the disorder rendered the necessity of the step obvious 
to a'l, they might have avoided some odium; but they 
wou'd ill have deserved the contidence reposed in 
them as guardians of the lives of their fellow-citizens, 
had they, through dread of personal responsibility, 
slumbered at their post until the danger became immi- 
nent, and perhaps inevitable. Measures of precau- 
tion, when attended with present inconvenience. are 
always unpalatable, and they usually become more so, 
when most completely successful. It frequently hap- 
pens that their failure is received as their best justiti- 
cation.’ With argumeuts so pressing, public discon- 
tent and mistrust were not removed, and twenty-four 
hours after, a numerous and respectable meeting of 
citizens was convened at the Tontine Coflee-Housc, to 
inqure and ascertain, whether any, and what suflicient 
reasons existed to induce the present alarm tn the city 
respecting malignant fevers,&c. From this moment, the 
Boarl of Health has continued to accomplish the exe- 
cution of their wholesome design. The poor who 
resided within the proscribed limits, to the number of 
about 150, were removed to Fort Richmond on Staten 
Island, for the ready use of which, the citizens of 
New- York are indebted to the governor and commis- 
sioners of fortifications. ‘Ihe sick, when practicable, 
were sent to Fort Stevens on Long Island, as liberally 
offered »y Major Barron, Quarter Master of the United 
States. Every measure, besides, which experience 
has reccommended, was employ ed to remove nuisances 
and purify those parts of the city where danger was 
most to ve apprehended. Other subsidiary reguiations 
were puisued by the Board of Health and by the Com- 
mon Council, for emptying the cellars that were tilled 
with water by the violent storm and unusual tides 
which occurred on the 2ist and 22d of September 
for preveating the sale of foul and infected clothing. 
and for various other purposes. But, one principally, 
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we should not omit mentioning, for securing the dis- 
irict from depredation, which, on the name and by the 
authority of the Common Council, provided watchmen 
and a double guard employed in the safe keeping of 
an immense property within the proscribed limits. 
Public authority was pledged to afford them medical 
aid in case of sickness, and a liberal continuation of 
their pay during the time in which they might incur 
the common danzer for the public good. 

The last duty.,which the guardians of the public health 
have discharged with the most scrupulous attention, was 
a critical examination, and i inquiry into the nature and 
circumstances of the origin of each case of sickness re- 
ported to them. They were thereby enabled to de- 
cide on the propriety of removing, when practicable, 
persons who, in the acceptation of contagion, had be- 
come dangerous to their fellow-citizens. It was also 
from an early conviction that the seeds of disease were 
apparently disseminated in a certain defined space of 
ground, that they, so timely and with such certitude, 
pointed out the danger to the inhabitants. It has seldom 
rested with one physician to determine on the nature 
of a case ; the resident physician has always exercised, 
with diligence and propriety, the night of investigating 
the sy mptoms as well as any important circumstances of 
the disease. Errors have seldom taken place among 
gentlemen of opposite theories ; if afew of them have 
been hastily promulgated, they were promptly correct- 
ed in the public opinion by the concurring wisdom and 
harmony of the members of the Board of Health and 
of their officers, none of whom have been known or 
hewrdto indulge any discordant opinion, surmise, and 
questions, distinct entirely from their important duty, 
and favouring the ascendency of private feelings and 
prejudices. And thus the task of the Board of Health, 
of exploring any possible source of the disease, could 
not fail béing attended with success. It has evidently 
been ascertained, that no case of yellow fever has 
originated in any part of the city of New-York, except 
in the spot or vicinity of Old Slip, of which a correct 
map is subjoined. Nor has any satisfactory evidence 
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been offered of instances of sickness being traced 
to the agency of human contagion. 1! must here re- 
mark, no doubt, that some trouble has been taken to 
substantiate two cases of nurses, to whom the disease 
had been communicated by their patients. Were we 
not satisfied of the correct statement, which | have 
already published, of the case of Mrs. Brower ; and 
were we obliged implicitly to judge that of Sarak 
Russel as a real case of yellow fever, we would reply. 

that we have never denied that, in certain circum- 
stances, this malignant fever might be rendered as 
infectious in confined places, as typhus, hospital. camp, 
and jail fevers, and even as the child-bed fever has been 
inthe lying-in hospitals of London and Paris. How much 
these maladies have prevailed, and how long they have 
been protracted in the respective abodes of impure and 
mnfectious atmosphere, every medical philosopher ought 
to be informed. Nurses receive and carry away all 
excrementitious discharges; they incessantly breathe 
in the confinement of a room, and at a bed-side, as 
much foul air as is necessary, no doubt, to excite the 
same febrile complaint, unless they are favoured by a 
healthy exposure, and by ventilation. It has been re- 
marked, that none of the nurses at the Bellevue Hosp- 
tal, in 1805, and in the Marine Hospital on Staten 
Island, in this and many preceding years, have ever 
been infected, provided the malignant air of the city 
or other infected places was avoided. 


i — 


Concitupino Remarks ON Locat Nutsances,— on Qua- 
RANTINE Laws, AND SHIPPING, AND ON THE Boarp 


or HEALTH. 


Correction of nuisances.--1 Have advanced as ar 
opinion, that had not the summer been a very dry sea- 
son, we would have probably suffered a more general 
and uncontrollable epidemic. It has however been. 
with its exeessive and continual heats, a proper test ot 
the healthiness of the city and port of New-York, 
where, durmg summer, none of the diseases usually 
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experienced have materially affected the public health. 
We may, therefore, anticipate that with farther local 
improvements, this great emporium of commerce may 
hecome one of the healthiest in the world. 

We have seen that a very morbid influence has 
reigned over Old Slip and its vicinity ; that one block 
of houses eontiguous to it had been in a greater propor- 
tion productive of malignant fever, and more by one 
half than what has occurred in the neighbourhood : 
This has not been the effect of contagion, or else it 
would have diffused its agency in a more equal and 
diffusible proportion. We must then conclude that, in 
addition to the low and unhealthy condition of Old 
Slip, some other causes are to be corrected in the 
block of houses to the west of it. And here I beg to 
be permitted to suggest, that the Board of Health should 
in future be authorized to cause many old and decayed 
buildings with their premises to be carefully examined, 
and if found so far injured by age, or deprived of ordi- 
nary ventilation and conveniences, as to be untenant- 
able in point of wholesomeness and cleanliness, that 
they should declare the same not tobe used or occu- 
pied, under a proportionate penalty to the owner, until 
sufficiently repaired, &c. It may be observed, indeed, 
that houses on lots so well situated for business and 
trade of every kind, are in general Iecft in the most 
perishing condition, because they can always command 
a good rent. On the other hand, it would be no more 
than right, that the guardians of the public health 
should interdict such places or dwellings which may be 
rendered sickly, and become the abode of infection; 
jugy as admiralties and civilized governments, in all 
parts of the world, have the right of detaining in port 
any vessel that is found and declared to be sea-un- 
worthy. 

Quarantine laws, and shipping.—The principles of 
quarantine laws respecting vessels from suspected 
ports, should be regulated only by the healthy or un- 
healthy condition of their crews, and by the nature of 
their cargoes. 


Crews of vessels from distant countries are certainly in- 
Vol. 5. 33 
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jured by long quarantine detentions. And after confine- 
ment, a healthy crew require the enjoyment of the land 
influence, exercise and activity ; orelseina state of rest, 
inactivity, discontent, and without work, a ship’s com- 
pany seldom fail experiencing diseases, before their 
quarantine has expired. On the other hand, should a 
ship be in a foul condition, it is evident that quaran- 
tine detention must aggravate the cause without even 
removing the effects. I conclude, therefore, that so 
much must be taken from the quarantine laws against 
the danger of human contagion, and so much be added 
against that of infection arising from foul ships and 
cargoes. A long experience :n this or other Laza- 
rettos of the United States, has proved that foul ships, 
after repeated purifications, when admitted into port, 
can still generate yellow fever, and disseminate its 
effects among the people of neighbouring habitations. 
Let us then infer, that no ship suspected to breed ma- 
lignant fevers should be admitted into port; the in- 
ference of the case cannot be erroneous, if the nature 
of the cargo and occurrences at sea, are taken into 
proper consideration; by this it will be found, that 
no greater proof can exist of the foul state of the 
ballast of a ship, (admitting that the cargo is sound) 
than the spontsneou- generation of yellow fever du- 
ring the voyage, and which will still be more easily re- 
produced when the same vessel is in port, than when 
exposed to ventilation. 

The Lazaretto regulations therefore for sickly crews, 
foul vessels. and damaged cargoes, during the warm 
months of the year, must have for their principal ob- 
jects, Ist, the prompt unloading of cargoes to be kept 
in stores. or to be sent in lighters to the city, ifina 
sound condition: 2dly, to ascertain the foul state of 
every vessel, to be either effectually corrected. or in- 
definitely detaine |, until all offensive filth collected 
between the ballast is removed. 

The Board of Health.—My next and last observa- 
tions are on the Board of Health, whose powers do not 
certainly seem adequate to the exigencies of a calami- 
tous time, unless they are assisted by the authority of 
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the corporation, and by the concurrent good will of an 
intelligent community. An institution of this kind 
should also contain as many individuals of experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge, as might silence the 
jarring of temporary prejudices or theories. It is not 
my intention to claim for professional men a preference 
in the composition of a Board of Health, to the bene- 
ficial wisdom and good sense of those who have this 
year so successfully discharged the trust committed 
to their care; but it were desirable that no incerti- 
tude should occur inthe measures which may even- 
tually become necessary, nor that the Board of Health 
might occasionally be obliged to resort to the opin- 
ions or advice of private individuals, who themselves 

may be subject to error. ‘The operations of a Board 
of Health are also of such importance as to require 
secrecy for the good of the public, as well for the 
prevention of unnecessary alarms, in cases where 
danger can only be suspected. During the existence 
of an epidemic, private views and the interest of indi- 
viduals afflicted with it, often makes it extremely un- 
pleasant lor them to become objects of observation and 
of danger to their fellow citizens. This natural im- 
pression has even frequently aggravated the danger of 
their lives, or erected an insurmountable barrier to 
their recovery. In fine, it has disposed others either 
to elude or to oppose necessary health regulations, 
But such momentous evils would never take place, 
were the deliberations of the Board of Health conti- 
dentially to be carried on, and in secrecy. Ihave seen 
the advantages of this reserved mode under one of 
the, best organized Boards of Health, which is sup- 
posed to be that of Marseilles. The whole company 
of aship infected with plague, were taken from a ves- 
sel laden with cotton, and transported into the Laza- 
retto hospital, where the greater part of them suc- 
cessively died; several labourers employed to venti- 
late the bales of cotton, afterwards became victims of 
the terrible disease, within the walls of the same in- 
stitution, and contiguous to a city containing 120,000 
inhabitants. without any body in ‘it being apprized of 
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the sad event, neither preyed upon by alarm, nor by 
the suspension of their prosperous business ; nor did. 


——‘ The sullen door, 

Yet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 

Fearing to turn, abhor society. 

Dependants, friends, relations, Love himself, 
Savaged by wo; forgot the tender tie, 

The sweet engagement of the feeling heart.” 
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THE MALIGNANT OR YELLOW FEVER 


IN BOSTON, 1819. 


Extract from Weexty Rerorts, communicated to the 
Editors, by Dr. Wittiam Ineatuis, Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in Brown’s University. 


“On the day after the arrival of the ship Ten Bro- 
thers, viz. August 2d, | was requested to visit a seaman 
by the name of Bates Lincoln. | found him labouring 
under highly inflammatory symptoms. I was requested, 
at the same time, to visit another seaman, Mr. Hardy. 
On the next day | was desired to prescribe for ano- 
ther seaman by the name of Dillingham. These three 
all belonged to the ship Ten Brothers. In the even- 
ing of the day that Dillingham was taken, these three 
men embarked on board of a coaster for Province- 
town, Cape-Cod. The prescription which was made 
for Bates Lincoln, procured, by the next day, a com- 
plete intermission of the fever; and directions were 
given him, to be used as circumstances might render it 
necessary. He recovered and returned to this place, 
in a few weeks. 

‘When I saw Hardy, he had already taken physic. 
I, however, prescribed on this and on the following 
day.—Dillingham had laboured under the disease for 
twenty-four hours, before the prescription was made. 
It was his misfortune to retire to his room, and lay all 
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night labouting under the disease, without making any 
ene of the family acquainted with it ; which delay ren- 
dered his case, as it would every other, much less like- 
ly to yield to the power of medicine. 

‘Lincoln adhered to my directions altogether. 
The other two seamen did not pursue the course I had 
prescribed.— They died with the black vomit, in about 
thirty bours after they arrived at the Cape. 

‘*On the fourteenth, Mrs. M‘Farland was attacked 
with great violence.—She recovered. 

“On the fifteenth, Mr. Ezekiel Shattuck was seiz- 
ed with the fever in its most aggravated form. He 
recovered 

‘On the same day Mr. M‘Farland was taken. He 
died on the fifth day.—He suffered for the want of 
suitable accommodations, and the impossibility of pro- 
curing an additional nurse. 

‘‘On the sixteenth, Mrs. Bennett was taken sick. 
She recovered. 

“On the same day Captain Eaton, inspector of 
customs, aged sixty-four, was seized with the symp- 
toms of fever about an hour and a half previous to my 
receiving a call to attend him. He had taken a por- 
tion of jalap and calomel before | arrived: The ef- 
fect of calomel, in a large majority of cases, I esteem 
to be highly deleterious. He died on the fifth day. 

‘*On the seventeenth, Mrs. Fanby had a mild at- 
tack.—Afterwards, a sister, who lived with her had a 
mild form of the disease, and two children in the same 
family had it severely.—These four recovered. 

“ About this date, three of Mr. M°Farland’s chil- 
dren became sick of the same disease.—They re- 
covered. 

‘“* August twenty-fifth. Mr.Wenkall was taken with 
the fever, and was removed to Hospital Island on the 
third day. 

“On the twenty-fourth, a son of Captain Dutch ; 
on the twenty-eighth, Mr. Thatcher; and on the twen- 
ty-ninth, Messrs. Kimball and Rufus Shattuck were 
taken. In these, the symptoms were strongly charac- 
terized, and the disease very severe.— These gentle- 
men recovered. 
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Malignant Feves 


‘“* All these cases were distinctly traceable to direct 
communication with the ship Ten Brothers, or per- 
sons or things coming from the ship.—They were all 
attended by me. 

“It appears to me that the Typhus Icterodes is as 
much subject to the control of medicine, as the Epi- 
demic Peripneumony ; and, with proper treatment, as 
many recover. 

‘For the last week, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, the town has been almost exempt from levers 
of a malignant nature. 

‘Although Mr. and Mrs. M‘Farland, their three 
children, the two Messrs. Shattuck, Mrs. Bennett, 
Miss. Fanby, sister and two children, resided on Fort 
Hill, my opinion is that their sickness is attributable 
to a communication with the ship Ten Brothers, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

‘It likewise appears, no case has occurred beyond 
the time thought necessary by the Board of Health 
fora vessel to remain at quarantine. The fact is im- 
portant, as it shows the term appointed for the quar- 

antine is sufliciently long, and will exonerate the 
Board of Healthand their physician, from censvre for 
permitting the ship to come up, and discharge her 
cargo. 

“ It is also ascertained, I believe, to the satisfaction 
of those who have inquired into the subject, that the 
disease is not contagious. It seems, however, that 
the fomes of the disease may be found so concentra- 
ted, and active in certain situations, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, that persons may become infected 

by exposure for a short time to the contaminated at- 
mosphere. This point is very generally conceded. 
so far as itrelates to infected ships and wearing ap- 
parel. 

‘1 shall now, as I promised, give an account of 
those cases, that did not originate from the Ten Bro- 
thers. 

‘* That the most of these which came under my 
immediate care, oceurred on the south side of Fort Hill, 
cangot be denied: but it is by no means satisfactorily 
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decided, that the disease was generated there. In 
order to determine this point, we must understand the 
causes which pollute the atmosphere. 

“ Wecan say. I think, with safety, the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, or the vapour 
arising from the stagnation of fresh water, do not alone 
beget the fomes of the yellow fever. So far as my 
limited knowledge of the history of this disease ex- 
tends, it is always to be found inthe vicinity of salt 
water. Hence we must look for some agent or prin- 
ciple, that is dependent for its existence on some 
modification of sca water. 

“ The intermittent fever arises from the influence 
of fresh water marsh miasmata, where of course there 
is an exhalation of a vapour saturated with vegetable 
matter, producing a morbid excitability, so that, upon 
the application of an exciting cause, a fever takes 
place. Inacountry where there is an abundance of 
narcotic plants and vegetable matter in a state of de- 
composition, the air becomes impregnated with a nox- 
ious principle, that prepares the system for a highly 
inflammatory bilious remitting fever. But when the 
temperature and state of the atmosphere are favoura- 
ble for effecting a change upon sea water near the 
shore, and also upon animal and vegetabie matter, 
then the fomes of yellow fever is engendered. 

“The yellow fever is not generated at sea, nor far 
inland. We must therefore look tor its productions, 
to causes existing on the sea-board. 

‘“‘ Itseems to me much more probable, that, during 
a hurricane, an unmense quantity of sea water is car- 
ricd.taja very great height inthe air, where it is dif- 
fused over a vast space, and undergoes an alteration, 
by whicha subtile principle is evolv ed, that gradually 
subsides to the ground, and produces the influenza, 
than that the same effect, as has been supposed by 
some philosophers, happens from a subtile matter 
thrown by volcanic eruptions to a great height, and dif- 
fused over the globe. If it be admitted, that in this 

way anoxious gas, effecting a great derangement of 
the functions, can be evolv ed, may we not infer, that a 
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chemical change may occur in sea water, which might 


alter the specific character of the bilious remittent, 


and produce the yellow fever? 

“The causes which produce the greatest changes 
innature, are simple. The narcotic effects of the ex- 
hilarating gas, applied in a moderate quantity for a con- 
siderable time, might occas:on the most alarming dis- 
turbance in the functions. Ihave met recently with 
several cases of persons, who have suffered from symp- 
toms arising from the influence of vegetable narcotics. 
The disease these destructive substances cause, has 
heen severe, and overcome with difficulty. The 
symptoms were too well defined, te admit the poss!- 
bility of adoubt respecting the nature of this disease, 
though it could not be learned that they had been ex- 
posed to any thing ofa hurtful nature. Evacuants, epi- 
spastics, &c. were found to give the most effectual re- 
lief. 

‘* Many symptoms of the malignant fever correspond 
with those arising from the use of articles of this class, 
and the method of cure is, in some respects, similar. 

“ These suggestions have often been with me the 
subject of contemplation and investigation, so far as 
opportunity has offered. 1, however, submit them as 
crude observations, rather than as established facts. 
Notwithstanding, an extensive view of the whole sub- 


ject, not only as to the causes, but as to the symptoms 


and remedies, aflords some foundation for the belief, 
that there is one common principle, which gives the 
intermittent, remittent, and yellow fevers a generic 
character, and that their specific difference depends 
upon the operation of an additional agent.” 


P. S. A committee appointed by the Board of Health of 
the town of Boston, ‘‘ to investigate and state all the facts 
relative to the ship Ten Brothers.”’ which was by many be- 
lieved to have imported the yellow fever from the coast of 
Africa, have, in pursuance of their duty, made a particular 
statement of the facts; which have been unanimously ac: 
cepted. but it is too long for re-publication, and we can 
only give the concluding result 























































































Yellow Fever in Baltimore. 26) 


‘On a thorough examination (say they) into the nature, 
state and consequences of the sickness, proceeding from 
said ship, or her cargo, or articles on board her, this com- 
mittee have no hesitation in stating, that, in their opinion, 
said ship on her arrival at the wharf in Boston, was a dis- 
eased ship; and that some of the articles that had been 
on beard herduring her voyage, had communicated dis- 

ease to such persons whose habit of body rendered them 
prepared victims tor malignant disorders ; but whether this 
disease originated from the putrid corn, and condition of 
the ship, or from subtile poison imported in her from the 
sickly climes of \frica, it is dithcult, and perhaps impossi- 
ble, to determine.”’ 








MALIGNANT YELLOW FEVER 


IN BALTIMORE, 


Lixtract froma Letter of P.Cuararn, u.p. Member of 
the Medical Sucieties of Maryland, of Marseilles, &e. 
to the Editors, October 19, 1819. 


‘* BaLTimore is not an unhealthy place: I have tried 
and experienced it during twenty years residence. 
The yellow fever, it is true, broke out, all at once, at 
Smith’s Dock, towards the end of July ; ; Read, Mott, 
Suhr, Swift, Wiryman, and others, were seized with 
the disorder and died. The above named persons 
had their counting houses in the place, or about the 
vicynity. What, then, must have been the effects of 
the alarm, I leave you to judge. After the death of 
those victims, the disease was stayed until the latter 
end of September, when it again broke out. Messrs. 
Parish and Jonathan Balderston were seized by it. 
On the ether hand, the fever commenced raging at 
Fell’s Point in the beginning of July. and it never ceas- 
ed there, until the latter end of October. 

‘The singularity of its disappearance from Smith's 
Dock during two full months, is explained by the fact 
Vol. 5. 34 
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of our Mayor having ordered a great quantity of lime 
to be strewed on the infectious and miasmatic ground. 
This neutralizing mode was renewed when the dis- 
ease broke out there a second time. As for Fell’s 
Point, which is separated from Baltimore. or the old 
city, by a stream of water called Hartford Run, it con- 
tinued all the season very sickly, and was gradually de- 
serted. The sick retired to various places in the coun- 
try, and the poor were encamped on a high ground 
hardly a mile distant from the principal seat of the dis- 
ease, but a portion of courageous or obstinate people 
remained there, as it were, to keep up the destructive 
scourge. The much greater proportion of the emi- 
grants retired to the healthy parts of the city, but 
many having carried the seeds of the disease with 
them, sickened and died among their friends and re- 
lations, by whom they were kindly received, and to 
whom, in no instance, have we scen the pestilence 
communicated by them. This happy result, not only 
evidently settles the question of non-contagion, but it 
appears, on the other hand, that the epidemic existing 
at the Point, during three months, formed a focus which 
never exceeded seven or eight thousand square feet, 
and from it the atmosphere never transmitted farther 
its deleterious principles. This knowledge is pre- 
cious, as it determines the nature of the danger to be 
within the infected limits only, and proves the in- 
utility of a vigorous quarantine for healthy persons and 
sound goods, while the poison really to be dreaded 
is inherent to a foul ship, or damaged goods. 
“* If the yellow fever seems to be an endemic of many 
laces in America, it must be owing to those intense 
heats, which, by the accession of moisture, can deve- 
lope, from fermenting and putrifying substances, the in- 
fecting principle which constitutes yellow fever, for, 
a vessel which unites all these conditions can also be 
the cradleof the same. We do not know what that prin- 
ciple is, nor more, than that humidity or aqueous va- 
pours are its vehicle, and caloric its diluting agent, 
and that it thus must reach the human system through 
the argans of respiration or through the skin. But ifs 
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infinitely variable effects or progress having, in many 
instances, been arrested by various and opposite reme- 
dies, exclusive methods have been suggested and re- 
commended as the only curative; yet none can be 
much depended upon, and nothing is more difficult than 
to seize the real characters of yellow fever, except a 
physician has already been well acquainted with it. 
Nothing is more common than to meet with the fol- 
lowing contrast. High fever; pains in the precordia 
and throughout the limbs; great heat in the globe of 
the eyes; turgid red appearance of the conjunctiva; 
yet these symptonis are not pathognomonic of the yel- 
low fever. On the other hand, you see eases of ex- 
treme prostration ; a livid face, and expression of ter- 
ror of death; a pulse sunk and nearly extinct; yet two 
such opposite states equally and rapidly prove fatal. 
In the first, the deleterious principle seems to hurry 
life to its exhaustion; in the last, it acts as a powerful 
narcotic, which more promptly than opium throws its 
victim into an everlasting sleep. More than once in 
ihat of 1800 and subsequent epidemics, | have seen 
persons entering into my office to request advice for 
some indisposition, and after retiring, they would fall 
and die at a short distance without hemorrhage or 
black vomit, the only symptoms which, according to 
some practitioners, are pathognomonic of yellow fever. 
These two contrary states of the same disease, must 
each require an appropriate system of treatment, and 
that, too, very quick: a delay of six hours would cer- 
tainly disappoint the best physician. 

“In this epidemic, | have seen, like in all others in 
Cape Frangois, or in Baltimore, since 1797, that the 
afiffcted would die on the third, fifth, and sometimes 
on the seventh day. One already named, whom I visi- 
ted in consultation, expired as late as the eleventh day, 
and another on the fifteenth. This had suffered a he- 
morrhage from the gums during eight days. In this 
fever, epistaxis and vomiting have been frequent. 
The uniform treatment, by many, of bleeding and ex- 
hibiting calomel, did not prevent the fatality in the be- 
ginning of the epidemic; yet itis my duty to notice, 
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that without either, several practitioners have been 
successful in many instances. The only peculiar cir- 
cumstance observed in our epidemic has been a great 
degree of intestinal torpor, and therefore it has been 
difficult to promote necessary alvine discharges. With 
this, of course, the irritation of the stomach has not_ 
predominated except in the last stage of fatal cases. 
The reverse has taken place in the case of Mr. H 
of the college of St. Mary. His attack of yellow 
fever was ushered in by the black vomit. IL treated 
him successfully by purges and thetiform sudorifics, ta- 
ken very warm. Without assigning any formal pre- 
ference to this mode of treatment, | must remark, that 
it has been successful with me in similar circumstan- 
ces; it is better than repeated bleedings and saliva- 
tion by calomel. As a crisis, mercurial salivation 
is not necessary ; it renders the convalescence long and 
hazardous, from an increased and settled debility.” 
‘‘P.S. Notwithstanding the principal occurrences 
of our epidemic have so evidently established as facts, 
istly : that it has been circumscribed at Fell’s Point 
during the whole season; 2dly: that it broke out twice 
m the old city at Smith’s Dock, and was happily check- 
ed once for two months; 3dly: that the deleterious 
atmosphere never extended beyond the infected lim- 
its; and, 4thly: that no instance of communicated 
contagion took place from those who had carried the 
seeds of the disease from a sickly section into a heal- 
thy one: notwithstanding al! this, you will have 
heard that some pains have been taken to give cur- 
rency and authority to three or fourcases as havin 
originated from the old city. On this respect, 
know better, however. I said nothing, because I might 
have given offence without producing any public good. 
J always prefer to be silent when | am convinced that 
no more important end would be served but my own 
pride and opinion. 
* Baltemore, September 3d, 1819.” 
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MALIGNANT FEVER 


ty Coarceston (S.C.) during the Summer and Fall 
of 1819. 


WE have not been able to find nor obtain an his- 
iorical account of the Epidemic in the capital of South 
Carolina. The Board of Health there have thought it 
proper at an early period to suppress their daily reports 
and bulletins of the public health ; simply recom- 
mending to strangers to seek for their security in other 
climates and countries, as the prevailing di- stemper was 
evidently preying upon all those who were not natives 
of that State. From another and respectable quarter 
we are informed, that there has been good foundation 
for many physicians to doubt of this being the real yel- 
low fever; and thata single practitioner could not dis- 
cover more than three cases out of twenty-eight which 
were under his care, stamped with genuine symptoms 
of yellow fever. Ourinformer, on whose testimony we 
confidently rely, is much inclined to believe, that the 
prevailing disease wasmerely typhus gravior. Be itas 
it may, we will give, in the following Essay, from an 
experienced practitioner of that country, a novel and 
highly interesting view of the subject, as related to be 
an endemic disease. 

“Of the various opinions and theories, which have 
at different times been offered to the public, on the 
subject of the YELLOW FEVER, there are none, 
it is generally admitted, which are at all satisfactory, 
either as to the nature or origin of the disease, or the 
proper mode of treating it. “Its late rav: ages in most 
of our principal cities, and the probability of its fre- 
quent and even speedy recurrence among us, are con- 


siderations, which render it the incumbent duty of 


the practitioners of this country to use their most 
earnest efforts in the investigation ofits true charac- 
ter, and the causes of its production, and to contribute 
to the common stock of information, any such results 
of their -xperience, as are at all calculated to throw 
the least ight on these impertant points. Actuated 
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by this sentiment, the author of the following observa 
tions comes before the public with no object but that 
of serving it, and with no other pretensions, than those 
grounded upon experience. In treating the ensuing 
topics, he will aim at brevity and condensation, and 
will endeavour to free his language as much as possi- 
ble from any of those medical technicalities, whicl: 
might tend to embarrass the unprofessional reader. 

‘‘ He will attempt to establish, in the first place, that 
the Yellow Fever is of domestic origin. It becomes 
necessary to do this, from the late conduct of the 
Boards of Health in Baltimore, New-York, and Phila- 
delphia, and of some of the physicians in those places, 
which has contributed, in a great degree, to revive 
the doctrine of contagion; an opinion which, amongst 
other objections that may be urged against it, has the 
disadvantage of tending to produce a relaxation of 
those police regulations, so necessary to the health of 
our cities, and to put the people of this country off 
their guard, against what I think must, on examination, 
be considered as the real sources of the disease. Many 
of those who once entertained a beliefin the domestic 
origin of the disease, have been lately somewhat sha- 
ken in this conviction, by finding that we have often 
been exempt from it, during those seasons, when the 
causes which are ordinarily supposed to be most con- 
cerned in its production, (such as the effluvia from 
docks, drains, sinks, &c. &c.) have existed in full 
operation, while, vice versa, some of its severest visita- 
tions have occurred at periods, when the circumstances 
of the climate, and the strict execution of our police 
laws, have.seemed to promise us a freedom from its 
attacks ; and that finally, in seasons of totally opposite 
characters, either very wet, or very dry, the disease 
has still made its appearance. Puzzled by these pheno- 
mena, while a few have adopted the notion of conta- 
gion, a majority of those who have speculated upon 
the point, have concluded to rest satisfied with the 
idea, that an unknown something, or some occult 
quality, or principle in the air, is to be considered as 
‘he cause ofthe disease. All the above difficulties are. 
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however, 1 conceive, to be solved, or in a measure 
reconciled, by advertance to asingle fact which has 
hitherto been unaccountably overlooked ; it is this, 
that at every period in which the Yellow Fever has 
appeared in Charleston, the summer, or season at large, 
has been unusually sickly, that is, the country as well 
as the town, has been afflicted by fevers of a fatal and 
violent type. I am enabled, from my experience and 
observation in the course of the last twenty years, to 
bear testimony to this circumstance, the philosophical 
application of which seems at once obvious. It is easy 
to perceive, that if to an atmosphere, which has already, 
from various causes, become so deleterious as to oc- 
casion general unhealthiness, be superadded, all those 
effluvia which from foul streets, sewers, &c. are con- 
tantly contaminating the air of cities, a malignant dis- 
ease must necessarily be produced, and accordingly, 
under such circumstances, the Yellow Fever has in- 
variably broken out, with greater or less violence, m 
proportion to the sickliness of the country or season 
generally. The causes arising in the city acting 
alone, that is, during healthy summers. are never suffi- 
cient to produce the fever, Charleston being always 
healthy when the country around it has continued free 
from any remarkable mortality. ‘The fevers of the 
town and country being thus always concomitant, 
surely indicate, beyond the possibility of dispute, that 
they have a common origin, or are congenerous to the 
climate ; though, indeed, widely distinguished from 
each other in symptoms as well as locality. 

“The type of the diseases in the two cases, being 
whokwy unlike, is simply ascribable to the circumstance, 
that the miasmata, which infect the air of the country, 
are less confined and concentrated than those of the 
city, and being mostly of paludal origin, are in conse- 
quence less pernicious than the putrescent and ani- 
mal effluvia, which arise from amidst the dense popu- 
lation of the latter. It will not be of course contend- 
ed, that the fevers of the country are either import- 
ed, or contagious; yet that they do, as above stated, 
make their appearance, and continue contempora; 
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neously withthe Yellow Fever, is, I reiterate, @ cou 
currence which has invariably taken place within my 
own experience.* 

‘* Though I am unable to support this statement by 
any direct documentary evidence, there being no Par- 
ish Registers regularly kept in any part of the State. 
yet sufficient testimony on this head may be gathered 
from the works of Chalmers and Huntt, who precede 
all the accounts they give of the epidemics which deso- 
lated Charleston in the early part of its history, by 
saying that the summer of those years were unhealthy. 
That in using this language, they referred to the coun- 
try as well as the town, is, I think. fairly to be conclu- 
ded, as those authors write the history of the colony 
at large; the work of Dr. Chalmers is expressly entitled, 
un account of the weather and diseases of Carolina. 

“ Another proof which assists to illustrate the in- 
dissoluble connexion subsisting between the states of 
the air in town and country, is, that a stranger, arri- 
ving direct from Europe, may, without risk, spend the 
summer in Charleston, whenever it happens that the 
country around it is unvisited by sickness; for the 
town then remains healthy, though the communication 
with the sea-ports of the West Indies, where the Yel- 
low Fever permanently exists as an endemic, conti- 
nues open and unrestrained. It is, moreover, very ob- 
servable, that a stranger does not obtain security by 
having been exposed to a season of this sort, but in or- 
der to be completely climated, must actually pass 
through a Yellow Fever summer. The security ac- 
quired in the latter case, cannot be accounted for but 
upon the hypothesis | have been advocating, that of 
the indigenous origin of the disease. It results from 
the mildness of our winter vicissitudes, which leave the 
system in possession of that peculiar organical modifi- 
cation, whichit undergoes by exposure to the epide- 
mic in the first instance, when the elasticity of the ani- 
mal economy enabled it to adapt itself to the climate. 


* The sickness of the last year in the country, where the mortality 
constantly kept pace with that in the city, is fresh in the recollection 
ofevery one. 
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and to resist infection. ‘The indiscriminate attack of 
the disorder upon both natives and strangers in the 
more northern cities, is to be explained upon an analo- 
gous principle. ‘The severity of the winters in those 
places, while it destroys all the seeds of the epidemic, 
creating a totally new climate, also produces an entire 
change in the constitution; obliterating all those 
summer habits of the system, which give safety to the 
inhabitants of southern and tropical countries. ‘The 
liability of the children in Charleston, to take the dis- 
ease, until twelve years of age, | conceive to be owing 
to the alteration induced by growth upon their tender 
constitutions, which are constantly effacing those im- 
pressions of the climate, which become permanent in 
adults and strangers, placing them in that respect on 
a worse footing than the latter, though theyare certainly 
less apt than strangers to take thedisorder. We thus 
see that all the anomalies and peculiarities which have 
been enumerated, become at once simplified, and are 
to be philosophically accounted for, by admitting the 
doctrine of the agency of climate and the operation of 
local causes, while they must for ever remain inexpli- 
cable upon the hypothesis of importation or contagion. 
I shall not deem it necessary to enter into a particular 
investigation of the merits of the latter opinion, but 
shall content myself, inmy next, with noticing some of 
those local peculiarities which seem to be ina very 
especial manner connected with the history of the Yel- 
low Fever.” 
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MALIGNANT BILIOUS REMITTENT, 


or Yettow Fever, 1n New-Or.eans. 


THERE is but one well-founded and universal 
opinion of the severity and duration of the summer 
and autumnal fevers of the above ill-fated city ; its situ- 
ation on the Mississippi on low and level ground, fre- 
Vol. 5 35 
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quently overflowed, becomes critical during warm sea~ 
sons, after long droughts in the northern regions of 
America, which considerably lower the water of that 
great river, uncovering immense surfaces of mud and 
of animal and vegetable matters, the miasmatic fer- 
mentation of which must generate pestilence. The 
following account of this recent occurrence cannot 
fail to interest our readers. 


Extract of a Letter from a Physician at New-Orleans, 
to a gentleman in this town, dated September 13. 


* To fulfil a promise I made you ere my departure 
from Boston, and to let you know | am still inthe 
land of the living, or rather of the dying | should say, 
I now address you—Disease and death now stalk 
around me, in all the pride and devastation of power. 
My friend and uncle has been one of its victims, and 
indeed many of my other friends here have felt its 
effects, and have fallen before it. I found many old 
friends here, that | did not expect tosee. The dis- 
ease, | am told by the physicians here, carries more 
malignancy with it than they ever knew it to, and it has 
been very fatal. The number of those who recover is 
said to be small. All methods of treatment seem to 
fail in certain cases. I saw an instance of this, in a 
family in which | visited, and in which I attended one 
patient. The three first patients attacked in the fami- 
ly, were attended by a long established practitioner, 
and died, (the father and two children,) all in one 
week. The practice was partial bleeding and calo- 
mel. The next patient, a young man whom | attend- 
ed and bled copiously, died. Another attended by 
an old practitioner, and not bled at all. died; all from 
one house. Another from the same house, bled once, 
and treated with calomel, got well—being one out of 
six—but it was a mild case, and he was from a warm 
elimate.j 

‘“‘The fever has the characteristics of that descri- 
bed by Dr. Rush and Dr. Chisholm; and | have been 
informed by a physician direct from the Havana, and 
who has since fallen a victim to it here, that it is the 
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same that rages at present in that place ; and by anoth- 
er person, that it is similar to that which prevails in 
the other West India islands, commonly subject to it. 
It has changed, of late, some of its most malignant 
symptoms. When I first arrived, incessant vomiting, 
ending in black vomit, was most usual—now a sup- 

ression of urine is so; but the black vomit still occurs. 

had been here but a few days, before two cases 
came into my hands—and since then I have seen many 
cases. Capt. ——’s was a very lingering case. He 
died on the 29th day, of relapse or reinfection. His 
symptoms were very malignant from the first, with the 
watery, fiery, rolling eye; incessant vomiting; then 
suppression of urine and hiccough ; these all subsided 
some days before he died—but his pulse sunk, and the 
universal pains over the whole body, with which it 
most commonly attacks, continued to the last. His 
head was but very little affected. His mouth became 
sore on the 5th day, just as he appeared to be sinking 
under the disease—but ulceration of the gums came 
on—the fever returned with the most malignant symp- 
toms, hemorrhage, diarrheea, black tongue, &c. The 
stimulus of brandy and wine lengthened his life ten 
days longer, when the scene closed. On the 5th day 
he had incipient black vomit. I have had two cases 
with pain and soreness at the epigastric region. They 
both recovered after copious venesection and ptyal- 
ism. Ihave seen but one case with black vomit— 
all cases I have seen have had black stools, and most, 
bilious vomiting. A cold skin and clean tongue have 
been very malignant symptoms ; the former, Capt. — 
had. Diaphoresis is far from being favourable—but 
a Rot skin to the last is so. ‘There seems to be no 
crisis. Terminations are generally rapid—remission 
on the 3d day, and death on the 4th, or 5th, which, 
with the 7th, seem to be critical days. The first cases 
I attended had distinct intermissions—but now they 
have remissions, as | have just stated, or run on toa 
fatal termination in 18, 24, or 36 hours. Affection of 
the head with delirium, iscommon. One of my pa- 
tients knocked his nurse down and ran into the street 
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7 his shirt—he died covered with petechiz, and bleed- 

from a carbuncle profusely. He had great sore- 
ness of the flesh on pressure, with yellowness of the 
eyes andskin. This is very common onthe 3d or 5th 
day——but not universal, nor to be depended upon. In 
Capt. s’ case, it went off before he died. One wo- 
man I have heard of, walked about a few hours before 
her death, and during all her sickness. 

‘‘The exact number of deaths daily | cannot ascer- 
tain. Ithas been said to have been fifty-four on one 
day. Ihave seen six funerals within a few minutes— 
twenty-two to twenty-five aday are common. The 
number of French who die now is said to be double 
that of the Americans, about the proportion as regards 
the population. The population now is probably 
about 12 0r 16,000. Great numbers have leftus. I 
have heard of two cases of the fever being excited 
into action by leaving the city a few days after. The 
weather since I have been here has been very damp, 
and attended with much rain. In August there was 
only six days without rain, and of late it has raineda 
great deal. The fever usually commences among the 
shipping, and on the banks of the river, at what is call- 
ed the Levee. The river falling, leaves the ground 
beyond the Levee bare, and usually covered with filth; 
it being the place of deposite for all the filth of the 
city. The river is lower than it has been for many 
years. It is now at the lowest--more than twenty 
feet. The stench near it is exceedingly offensive. 
The sickness usually begins with the falling of the 
river, though I have been told that there were some 
very malignant cases early in the spring. ‘The coun- 
try is completely level—the city stands ona plain, and 
surrounded by swamps, beyond which are woods—— 
behind the city isa basin connected bya canal with 
Lake Ponchartrain—the city 1s regularly laid out like 
Philadelphia and Charleston. It is a little singular 
that these three should be so much visited by this fe- 
ver. ‘Theheat has been very excessive——I have mark- 
ed 94°in July, 86° in August, and 90° this month; 86° 
and 88° are most common ; 73° is the lowest I have mark- 
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ed. The weatherin general is very calm and close.— 
There is nota shadow of reason for supposing the fever 
imported. Ona subject so much discussed, and respect- 
ing which, thereis so much diflerence of opinionas to its 
contagiousness and origin, my opinion would carry but 
little conviction—but I cannot help expressing my 
conviction that it is the bilious remittent and intermit- 
tent fever, made more malignant by circumstances, 
and not contagious. The latter is proved by the fact 
of those who go from here to the Bayou St. Louis, 
having the fever and not communicating it there. The 
opinion of Dr. Bancroft respecting its origin appears 
to me most reasonable. How far animal matters are 
concerned in creating it, seems to be dubious—bat 
we ought to allow them some share | should suppose.” 








AN ESSAY 


On the operation of trepanning the Sternum and tapping 
the Pericardium. By M. Sxiei_penvr. 


Translated for the Mepicat Reposrrory, from the 
Latin of the Transactions of the Royal Medical Society 
of Copenhagen, 1818—by KE. W. We Lts. 


THAT the diagnosis of dropsy of the pericardium is 
uncertain and ambiguous, has been long and deservedly 
the complaint of physicians and surgeons; for even 
some of the most skilful have declared, that in persons 
in Whom the symptoms of that complaint were appa- 
rently infallible, they had found no water in the peri- 
cardium after death. Oihers, on autopsic examination, 
have found as much as three pounds of fluid in the pe- 

ricardium, when, in the living subject, there had ap- 
peared no signs, from which the presence of an unu- 
sual quantity of serum could be inferred. 

Though I do not wish to oppose either the former or 
Jatter opinion, yet | will not deny, that under the 
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guidance of physiology,we may designate with certainty 
the concomitant symptoms of dropsy of the pericar- 
dium. The diagnosis of this disease having been thus 
involved in obscurity, it is no wonder that the operation 
called paracentesis of the pericardium should have 
been irresolutely undertaken and tremblingly perform- 
ed ; and this caution is the more praise-worthy, as the 
operation described by some celebrated authors in 
their writings, must be esteemed equally fatal as the 
evil to which it is proposed as a remedy. 

It will not be foreign from our purpose, for the 
sake of proving our argument, to produce some emi- 
nent authors who have written on the method of per- 
forming the above operation. Hrister, GarENGEOT, 
Hencket and BELL, have been silent on the subject. 
Sabatier, as far as I know, was the first after Senac, 
who proposed to extract water collected in the peri- 
cardium by tapping it with the trochar, introducing 
ihe instument into the left side, between the third and 
fourth ribs, without previous incision of the muscular 
parts; and to avoid the internal mammary artery, 
making the opening at twoinches distance from the 
sternum in an anterior and inferior direction towards 
the xyphoid cartilage. But by performing the opera- 
tion in this way, the trochar, by piercing the diaphragm, 
may penetrate into the cavity of the abdomen; and 
therefore, in my opinion, this instrument must be 
considered as not well adapted for extracting water 
from the pericardium, especially if it is to be applied 
before the pleura is laid bare. On proper considera- 
lion of the subject, I find four reasons why the trochar 
should be deemed an improper instrument for the pur- 
pose. 

Ist. Because we cannot always take it for granted 
that in dropsy of the pericardium, the lungs are com- 


_pressed towards the posterior part of the thorax; for 


the adhesion of the lungs to the pleura, which not un- 
frequently occurs, entirely forbids such a supposition. 

2d. Because the constant motion of the heart would 
cause irritation from the canula, were it left in the pe- 
ricardium. 
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3d. Because, on withdrawing the canula, the usual 
symptoms of wounds penetrating the thorax must 
necessarily occur. 

4th. Because, if the disease does not exist, a dan- 
gerous wound is inflicted on the patient without the 
least benefit. 

Dessauct, that most experienced surgeon, has once 
performed this operation on a different plan or theory, 
by making an incision between the 6th and 7th, true 
ribs of the left side. Whether the pleura was opened 
ornot, he does not say; but there can be no doubt 
that the incision penetrated that membrane, as the 
cyst from which the fluid was extracted, was found 
situated between the pericardium and the lung. 
The final issue of that operation was unfortunate ; for 
the patient died four days after. The celebrated Ricu- 
TER proposed to tap the pericardium by means of the 
trochar, between the 4th and Sth ribs, previously 
making an external incision. But, with as much can- 
dour as he appears to advise, I must say that this 
would really be a very rash operation. | wonder 
what the famous Bernstein had in view when he di- 
rected that an incision should be made between the 
3d and 4th or even between the 7thand 8th ribs of the left 
side, five-sixths of an inch distant from the sternum, at 
about the middle space between their extremities; forin- 
deed it is notatall probable, either that the pericardium, 
although distended with fluid, could compress the lungs 
so much towards the spine, that it could be denudated by 
an incision made in the place he describes; or that a por- 
tion of air penetrating through the wound and rushing 
intg the cavity of the thorax, could induce so greata 
secession. 

Our celebrated Catttsen approved of the above- 
mentioned design of Ricuter. The renowned Hunc- 
zovsky and TirtMan have described only the methods 
which the others made use of. All the modern sur- 
geons, therefore, who have said any thing concerning 
the mode of performing paracentesis of the pericar- 
dium, as far as I know, have agreed in recommending, 
that the incision should be made in the interstices of 
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the ribs. Physiological and pathological principles 
cannot but induce me to consider this as a very injudi- 
cious manner of periorming the operation ; for in the 
first place, on making the incision as above described. 
the pleura will be opened, and all the effects arising 
from a wound penetrating the thorax will immediately 
take place. Who can be ignorant that such wounds 
of the thorax are always dangerous, and more especially 
so in dropsical persons, in whom the functions of res. 
piration are feebly performed, orare, as it were, in 4 
terpid state ? 

On opening the pericardium, the water may be ex- 
tracted ; but a small quantity of the same will be ef- 
fused into the cavity of the pleura: for the pericar- 
dium is situated near the sternum, but at some distance 
from theribs. As, therefore, each method hitherto 
proposed and made use of for tapping the pericardium 
has its diiliculties and dangers, I would propose to 
students of the healing art, an operation according to 
their wishes, and which when put in practice, will 
threaten no danger either to patients really affected 
with dropsy of the pericardium, or to those, in whom, 
fallacious symptoms may have deceived us respecting 
their disease. But, 1s such an operation practicable ’ 
or, in other words, can the first indication of such an 
operation be fulfilled without danger to the patient? I 
will answer this question satisfactorily. 

The pericardium is situated in the middle and ante- 
rior part of the thorax, between the two laminz of the 
mediastinum, with its base on the diaphragm and its 
apex inclining upwards. It is almost entirely envelop- 
ed by the pleura; but, at the inferior part of its an- 
terior surface, we find a triangular space not covered 
by that membrane, lying immediately behind the ster- 
num. By exactly ascertaining this spot and trepanning 
the sternum there, we may make an incision in the 
pericardium, without danger of wounding the pleura, 
it being perceptible through the opening. But, to 
ascertain exactly this space, we must consider the ex- 
pansion of the pleura. Both its membranes, as is’ well 
known, invest the internal surface of the thorax, so as 
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io form two sacks, the anterior edges of which adhere 
to the posterior surface of the sternum and to each 
other. The edge of the left sack arises from the mid- 
dle of that bone between the cartilages of the Ist and 
2d ribs, and gradually diverges towards the left side 
until it meets the diaphragm. The anterior edge of 
the right sack arises from the same place, and the edges 
of both in contact continue to descend to the region of 
the cartilage of the 5th rib, where they separate, the 
former receding in an oblique direction towards the 
left side, and the latter descending almost in a direct 
line. Thus, the aforementioned space originates. 
[tis filled with a peculiar cellular substance ; inclines 
rather towards the left side ; is of a triangular shape, 
its base being towards the diaphragm, and its apex ex. 
tending to the 5th rib. H: ving, on attentive anato 
mical examination, observed these circumstances, | 
take upon me to declare that the most suitable part 
of the sternum for applying the trephine is that lying 
between the cartilages of the 5th and Gth ribs. The 
space abovementioned was unknown to the ancient 
anatomists Vesanius, Fattopius, Eustacnivus, Spt- 
GeLius, HigumMorivs, Winstow ; but several more re- 
cent authors have noticed it. Our professor, the illus- 
trious SCHUMACHER, in his anatomical lectures delivered 
many years ago, demonstrated, in the clearest light, 
that the anterior edges of the laminae of the mediasti- 
uum receded from each other: nor has the celebrated 
Hitpesranp been silent on the subject; but this au- 
thor makes no mention of the sternum among those 
parts said to cover the pericardium ; and even Meser 
himgelf omitted this circumstance. SOEMMERINGIUS is 
the only modern writer who describes the contact of 
the pericardium with the sternum. 

It may easily be perceived, from what I have alleged, 
that none ofthe modern surgeons have well determin- 
ed or described the triangular space under considera- 
tion. Some, it is true, have noticed the separation of 
the anterior edges of the lamine of the mediastinum ; 
but have falsely described this recession as taking 
place in the region of the cartilage of the 3d rih - 
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whereas, it has been proved beyond doubt, by dissec- 
tion, that it occurs in the region of the 5th rib. 

To meet these objections, I instituted the follow- 
ing experiment, a frequent repetition of which removed 
every doubt respecting the possibility or practicability 
of the operation. I trepanned the sternum, by a sin- 
gle application of the trephine between the cartilages 
of the 4th ribs. Having removed the detached por- 
tion of bone, | then made a crucial incision in the apo- 
neurotic membrane, and the right lung, enveloped en- 
tirely by the pleura and covering the pericardium, 
distinctly appeared on inflation. But, through this 
opening, an incision cannot be made in the pericar- 
dium without injuring or wounding the pleura at the 
same time, an accident which often happened to me, 
before I knew the true connexion of its anterior edges. 
Above this first aperture, | made two more openings 
with the trephine, and the lung appeare ‘d through the 
whole extent. I then applied ‘the instrument again, @ 
little below the cartilage of the 5th rib, and on making 
an incision in the aponeurotic membrane, the cellular 
substance with which this space ts filled, immediately 
protruded, showing that the place was found, where an 
incision might safely be made in the pericardium. 
Through this lower opening, | introduced a long thin 
knife into its cavity, in a horizontal direction, without 
wounding the pleura, as it was laid bare, and plainly 
perceptible. On puncturing that membrane (for the 
sake of experime nt) the lungs immediately became col- 
lapsed, as the emiment gentlemen. Scuumacuer, 
Ratcue, Kiincpere, fencer, have witnessed, and the 
knife introduced between the lamine of the mediasti- 
num obtruded and presented itself to sight. 

Any one who wishes to perform this experiment, 
should choose a young subject, in whom the adhesion 
of the lungs to the pleura does not occur so frequently 
as in those of a more advanced age. Although, from 
what I have said, the method of performing this opera- 
tion would appear plain and simple; yet, I may be 
allowed to offer some appropriate remarks, to which 
operators should pay attention. 
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ist. A wound of the pleura on trepanning the ster- 
num, may be avoided by observing the usual cautions, 
inasmuch as the aponeurotic membrane is thickest at 
itslower part. 2d. If hemorrhagy should take place 
onthe division of that membrane, the completion of 
the operation must be delayed. But, should there be 
no hemorrhage, the surgeon must. notwithstanding, be 
careful not to make the incision in the pericardium un- 
til it is propelled into the opening of the sternum, 
which may be ascertained by the fluctu ‘tion to be felt 
with the end of the finger. 3d. In making the inci- 
sion, it is evident that the patient must be inclined for- 
ward, 
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Discourses on the Elements of Therapeutics and Mate- 
ria Medica. By B.N. Cuarman. ev. Professor of 
the Institutes ot Practice of Physic and Clinical Prac- 
tice in the University of Pennsylvania: President of the 
Philadelphia Medical Society, Sc. 2 Vol. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: Webster, publisher. W-. Brown, printer. 
1817. 





t THIS work is divided in fifty-five discourses on sub- 
jects appertaining to the title. It embraces also in- 
teresting matters on the theory and practice of physic, 
and is well worthy the attention of students of medi- 
cine for the valuable and extensive information it con- 
tains. 

In comparing all that is herein collected from much 
reading, and from practical experience, we infer that 
the author is very steady in his habits of industry, and 
of methodical labours, or else he could not have accom- 
plished this performance at an early period of his pro- 
fessional career. 

Alluding to recent American literary and medical 
works, Professor Chapman says, in his preface, that 
‘they are well calculated, by reflecting the lights of 
science from the new upon the old world, to redeem 
i} in part the heavy literary debt we have incurred, and 
i io vindicate the insulted genius of our country from 
; the contumelious reproaches so long and disgracefully 
ha endured by us.” 

. + We apprehend, however, that the settlement of 
(id 
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i that considerable balance is not likely to be much 
contributed to, by the present work, when it isconsider- 
ed, that embracing many important subjects or branch- 
i es of medical science which have already been im- 
: proved by American medical writers, this book offers 
t no record of their names, of their writings, and scarcely 
i »f their discoveries. Dr. Cuarman has only found 
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eccasion to compliment a few of his colleagues and 
cotemporaries for their opinions and for occasional sub- 
jects and useful labours, depriving himself thereby, of 
the weight and authority which a body of eminent Ameri- 
can authors might be entitled to in foreign schools of 
medicine, w here, at least, he would be happy to in- 
troduce their names, if they were not already known. 
Perfectly aware that every province of nateral history 
has been tributary to the extension of materia medica, 
we regret to read in the pages before us, that the ef 
forts in the United Statcs to advance that science 
have been “slender and imperfect ;” (vide page 19,) 
for, let us take only the science of botany, so fruitful 
and luxuriant in this new world. {t no doubt claims 
much the best part of the treasures of materia medica 
obtained by the labours of natives as well as Europeans, 

Bartram of Pennsylvania, anciently botanist of the 
King of England, explored the vegetable productions of 
the southern States, and cultiv ated rare and medicinal 
plants until his death, at a very great age, in the neigh- 
bourhood of P hiladelphia. 

Joun Lintne, a physician of Carolina, discovered 
and first wrote on the authelmintic properties of the 
pink-root (spigelia marylandict. ) 

Joun Criayron, u.p. of Virginia, was so great a bota- 
nist, that he deserved the dedication of the work of 
Gronovius on American plants. 

Humeurey Marsnatwas the author of the Jrbus- 
trum Americanum, printed in Philadelphia. 

We have also a Flora Caroliniensis by Tuomas 
WALTHER ; An excellent botanical work by Bensa- 
win WATERHOUSE, M.D. 

mitting here many other experimenters and ob- 
servers on American medicinal plants, we must give a 
few lines for the celebrated Rey. Henry Munuten- 
BERG, author of the Flora Lancastriensis and of the 
catalogue. of American native and naturalized 
plants. Finally, we remark, that the present author, 
who has rendered a proper homage of respect to his 
predecessor Professor Bartox, a great botanist and 
naturalist, has not even written his name, for the sake 
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of strangers and readers, who cannot know who wag 
his predecessor. We express our r gret that Professor 
CuspMAN appears never to have read the historical 
account of the contributions to the science of botany 
from native writers. as well as kh aropeans, who have 
long ago tes! ilie es what rich productions the American 
fields and forests never have aflorded to science, and 
to medicine (vide collection of the New-York His- 
torical Society, vol. 2 page 149. ** Anaccount of the 
Botanical History of North America,” by Samuet L. 
Mircuiny, M.p. dc.) 

On the other hand, the author has more partially ad- 
verted to the doctrines of English writers, and has 
certainly proved that he ts better acquainted with 
their works, than with those of his countrymen, or else 
he could not have passed noticing their experience and 
opinions on the disease of our country, for the ma- 
nagement of which we should suppose European thera- 
peutics have very little to do. ‘The vicissitudes of our 
climate have indeed such violent effects on ordinary 
diseases, that no experienced practitioner here would 
attempt to treat syphilis or any acute endemial com- 
plaint, as it may have been done, no doubt, with much 
advantage in Portugal or in India. He tells us him- 
self that **even our diseases have a violence which 
exacts for their cure either new means. or original 
combination of vigorous practice.” (vol. 1. page 22. 

We should therefore expect to have ab here some- 
thing of Rusu, Ramsay, Mitcer, Mease, Mirenicy, 
Warren the elder, Mxanus Marvin. Norru, Wicson, 
Gatiur, Suecor, and others. on the epidemic diseases 
of the country; of Tuarcurr and Coxe on materia 
medica ; and others. 

Had this justice been done, no doubt the above 
presented debt to the old world would have been 
nearly refunded and balanced! 

After a discourse containing a concise history of the 
science of matcria medica, the author enters into pre- 
liminary remarks on the productions and climate of the 
new world, on the useful materials derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, and from chemical compounds. 
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By experimental observation of these materials, (the 
only way in which the virtues of remedial substances 
have been ascertained,) we are led to a due exercise 
of our reason, by which those theories are formed 
which constitute medicine as a science of judgment 
and induction. Thence the writer commences the 
interesting subject of the modus operandi of medicines. 
Averse as we are, andas much as he expresses him- 
self to be against k ng preambles, we at once resume 
his declared opinion, that medicines act by a local im- 
pression which is extended through the medium of sym- 
pathy. We therefore feels authorized to reject that 
relict of humoral pathology implying the commixion 
of remedial substances with the circulating fluids. 
In all abstract questions, it is much easier to refute 

a false doctrine than to replace it by atrve one. As 
for what respects Humoral Patholc gy, we not only 
side with the author before us. but we claim some years 
of priority, for promulgating an absolute rejection of 
itin a comparative statement we have made of argu- 
ments by the humoris!s against the solidists, for which 
we refer the reader to our Vol. 3d, New Series, page 
42 and following. Bui because we explode it, we are 
by no means dispo: ed to countenance the remedial 
sympathies ofthe Pennsylvania professor; no more than 
we would think it right to conclude, that by some laws 
of sympathy certain coarse and useful matters are sepa- 
rated from the nutritious substances introduced into 
the human body,and the more pure and subtile are there- 
by converted into chyle and blood. With equal analo- 
gy we might submit all the laws ofanimal economy, of 
life and disease, and of the characteristic varieties in 
the fuman race to the principles of judicial astrology. 
To this science indeed of the Arabs and Cabalists we 
honestly should give a preference over the theory of 
sympathetic impressions on animated matter, from its 
long establishe ( prevalence among many nations, from 
the | magnitude and uniformity of its primordial causes, 
masmuch as it would be so conveniently at hand to re- 
solve philosophical or physiologic: | problems. 
Sympathy is an attribute or quality of being affected 
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by the affection of another. In Greek and Latin it 1s 
a consensus in affectibus, and also aconjunctio nature. 
The French language gives no other signification to 
this word. but that of a conformity of thought or of 
feeling. There cannot, therefore, be any law of sym- 
pathy from dead to animated matter. An impression, no 
doubt, can be communicated from the first to the last ; 

bat such an operation in the human system depends 
upon the vitality of the organs or their degree of sus- 
ceptibility,as muchas upon the different functions which 
they exercise according to the laws of our existence. — 
This kind of agency which is produced by matter or 
medicines on our frame, cannot, therefore, be called 
sympathy, inasmuch as it is a material operation totally 
independent of moral causes, consciousness, and feel- 
ings. Again, that there are gery vee in the acts of 
living bodies of man or brute, we do not deny. These 
are excited through the senses, or may occur ‘from heal- 
thy, as wellas from morbid assoc iations; they charaeter- 
ize vicious habits; they constitute sometimes moral 
or physical depravity ; ihey can even aggravate erro- 
neous perceptions to a perfect state of mental derange- 
ment ; but, in any way whatever, sympathy is a powet 
exercised on the acts of living bodies— sometimes on 
animal functions—always in connexion with natural 
instinct, with thought, or with the sensorium: so that 
itmay be called a chain between the soul and body, 
an action from instinct, operating ‘or the preservation 
of life, and also a _ reflected or reacied impulsion from 
pleasurable sensation. ‘That such a power has no 
existence nor reality ia the animal ecunomy, or in the 
operations of organic or vital laws, which are placed by 
a wise Pravidence under iLe y reserving power of the 
involuntary muscles, is strikingly obvious and evident. 
lt would be as unphilosophical and absurd to admit 
sympathy from wapressions, as necessary for the pre- 

servation of life and organization, or for counteracting 
morbid causes, as if gravity, attraction, or chemical 
aflinity, were resorted to as elementary principles of 
physiology! The author before us speaks of diffusible 
powers regulating the various functions of life, creating 
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excretions, and secretions, and in fine converting the 
state of disease into that of health; the whole 
to be effected by the power of sympathy ! He might 
as well have said, that a magician’s wand can call up 
winds and tempests, awake the dead, and reanimate 
shades or intermingle apparitions and ghosts with the 
living. 

We will now * ae in opposition to the medical sym- 
pathies of Dr. C., the known results or visible opera- 
tions of medicines. 

The first is, that, notwithstanding the infinite multi- 
plicity of diseases, to each of which, remedial substan- 
ees must furnish a peculiar and well adapted sympa- 
thy, we find, that, bat a few modes of operation, or 
attributes, are comparatively distinctive in medicines. 
Say, ten or twelve are Emetics, from mineral, vegeta- 
ble or chemical compounds, which, given in a proper 
dose, never can create any other i impression, but that 
of vomiting. Perhapsdouble that number will produce 
only purging, with more or less activity. Some medi- 
cinal substances will increase the secretion of urine, 
or give more frequency to its discharge. Others have 
only the property of exciting diaphoresis, or tonic, sti- 
mulating, or astringent action; and so on of the other 
denominated classes of medicines. It is not, there- 
fore, admissible, and much less probable, that each 
individual article of one class, all similar in their modes 
of operation, should besides be endowed with an occult 
attribute to counteract a disease by sympathy. ‘To il- 
lustrate this argument, let us take Ahydrargyrus, which 
the author excludes from the class of sialagogues or 
saliyating medicines, to locate it among the tonie stimu- 
fants. He admits its remedial power in a great num- 
ber of complaints; in fevers, especially the bilious au- 
tumnal, the typhus, and the intermittent ; in phlegma- 
siz, in anginose or throat affections ; in cynanche tra- 
chealis ; in pneumonic inflammation, and pneumonia 
notha; in rheumatism ; in hemorrhage and other pro- 
fluvia; in chronic dysentery, in diarrhcea; also in 
tetanus, dyspepsia, paralysis, ascites, anasarca, hydro- 


cephalus, and, in fine, in syphilis, and many cutaneour 
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diseases. Now, without controverting the curative 
properties of mercury in so many forms of disease, it 
is nevertheless true that its modus operandi, accord- 
ing to the offered doctrine, is effected by diversified 
impressions and sympathies in every one of them. 
The curative sympathy, which removes paralysis or an 
affection of the brain, cannot. certainly, be the same as 
that which resolves pneumonia, or ascites. How so 
many different impressions or sympathies could result 
from one medicine, it cannot be explained or un- 
derstood, and our readers must be ata loss to define. 
The theory, therefore, is unphilosophical. And, that 
it is false, the following remarks must evidently es- 
tablish. 

The definition of sympathy which we have already 
given, as uniformly adoptedin ancientand modern lan- 
guages, proves that it principally originates from con- 
formity or similarity in affections, passions, or feelings ; 
but another cause of sympathy is the habit itselfin the 
same subjects, modes, or practices which excite pecu- 
liar affections andsentiments. ‘The force of habit leaves 
indelible impressions which form a moral or physical 
character in any sense of goodness or depravity. 
Habit constitutes the nature itself of man, inasmuch 
asa change of it can rarely be effected by contrary 
impressions. The fact is well known of that young 
savage Hottentot who had been educated in Amster- 
dam, to be employed as an officer, and an interpre- 
ter, at the Cape of Goon Hore, between that colony 
and the chiefs of his nation on the northern lines of 
the establishment. At the first interview that took 
place, by the order of the government, for some im- 
portant business with the chiefs, all the first impressions 
of his native affections and savage life were renewed in 
this young Hottentot, who could not resist its allure- 
ment. He undressed himself immediately, threw off 
his European uniform and epaulets, and with them, his 
allegiance to the Dutch government, to run away into 
the woods with his half naked friends, mates, and rela- 
tives. (vide Abbé Raynal.) 

Very few instances could be produced of a more 
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everruling sympathy thus created by former habits. 
Far from observing the same march, or natural effects 
on the human body from remedial impressions, we are 
to testify, that by long continuance and by habit, they 
wear out their vis medicatrix, and they become per- 
fectly ineflicient or useless. Medicines are not only 
incapable of creating sympathies, but it has been in- 
dubitably ascertained that many poisonous ingredients 
can be rendered innocuous by habitual use; and, by 
the same power, medicines of the greatest activity may 
lose their known properties, and in many instances, 
produce quite contrary effects. 

The ancient writers on materia medica wisely kept 
in sight a more inductive philosophy to account for the 
modus operandi of medicines. It was that of embrac- 
ing and analyzing all articles of nutrimentas a princi- 
pal branch of their science. There could be no ob- 
jection against the belief that the laws, by which these 
give growth to the body, and diffuse vigour through 
the limbs, are the same, by which, medicinal substan- 
ces may affect the human system, except that of their 
occasional incompatibility with ingested fluids, or with 
the organs of digestion. Even, under this view, they 
may be highly useful, and answer very important 
purposes. Nevertheless, many medicines are friendly 
to the stomach, and are compatible with the laws of 
digestion, as much as those condiments which we are 
accustomed to mix with our food. Rhubarb, madder. 
cinchona, opium, alcoholic tinctures, aromatic and vo- 
latile oils, vegetable extracts, gum-resins, neutral salts, 
and other medicinal substances, undergo the whole or 
a great part of the process of digestion. Some of their 
constituent principles are well known to have reached 
the excretory organs after decomposition. They had. 
therefore circulated through the lymphatics and lac- 
teals. Cathartics we presume undergo the first stage 
of digestion, when by an auntiperistaltic reaction they 
are excluded from the alimentary canal, nature wast- 
ing, for that purpose, a great quantity of bile, intesti- 
nal mucus, and other fluids, which, it is our province 
to renew or correct. Active or diffusible stimnlants, 
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tonics, diaphoretics, sedatives, &c. are also more or 
less digested according to the views of our experimen- 
tal art. In other instances, and by a prompt trans- 
mission through the absorbents, of certain substances 
received into the body, or applied externally, medi- 
cines may operate without the medium of digestion. 
This phenomenon is peculiarly remarkable in the 
urinary organs, and is effected by juniper, by can- 
tharides, and by nitric compounds. We cannot define 
what specific analogy there may be between certain or- 
zans and several vegetable substances of this descrip- 
tion. 

Mercurial fumes have been known to excite a sud- 
denly fatal salivation. Yet such susceptible predispo- 
sitions can easily be overruled or destroyed by habit. 
The same power may also entirely change the virtual 
properties of medicines, as already stated ; and this al- 
teration still more strongly proves that they more per- 
fectly undergo the process of digestion. Thus, in- 
stead of stupor and torpor, the Turk derives from 
opium, the enjoyment of pleasing sensations, reverie, 
and hilarity to such a degree, as to exhaust animal 
excitability, to impair muscular contractibility, to dis- 
tort his limbs and cripple his existence. This singu- 
tar effect has been thought, by some, to originate from 
a peculiar idiosyncrasy of the Asiatic: but we have 
seen it experienced by a European gentleman in this 
country, who could, every day, digest, as a comforta- 
ble dose. from fifty to sixty grains of opium. By it 
alone, could he raise his spirits, enable himself to do 
business, to play a game of chess, and even to 
create an appetite to partake of a good meal, and by 
it, also, to regulate and correct his alvine functions ! 

‘The argument in the book before us, derived from 
the identity of the nature of the chyle, “that highly 
elaborated fluid,’ however diversified might have beeu 
the materials from which it was formed, against the 
admixture of medicinal substances in the digestible 
fluids, is of no more avail in the present question, than 
rt would be to deny the admission in the same, of the 
condiments which we eat with our food, and also of 
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many chemical substances, acids, alkalies, or alkaline 
earths ; merely because they are not found present 
inthe chyle. This is nota reason why the same may 
not then have been long, and, perhaps, remain in the 
system. The possible complete saturation of livin 
bodies with certainchemical principles, is suffices: wily 
proved, by the fact of the spontaneous ‘combus tion of 
living persons, after long and intemperate use of ardent 
spirits ; by the sudden conversion of a wine-drinker 
into swarms of those red flies, which pullulate from 
vinous fermentation, as recorded by Burron ; and by 
the conversion of dead bodies into adipoctre, either by 
intervention of an acid, according to Fourcroy, or 
by that of an alkali, according to others, (vide Med. 
Repository, Vol. xix. page 103.) 

We next come to the classitication of medicines as 
adopted by the Philade!phian Professor, which we 
apprehend he does not much admire himself. This 
part of his task, we confess, remained the most difficult, 
unless he would have consented to improve on the 
modes of classification adopted by Cutten and Barton. 
But this he has not attempted, except, that like the 
American Professor, he has overlooked much the 
best part of the work of the Scotch author ; that is, 
the ArimenTs, constituting such an important division 
of materia medica. Of the defectsand misconcep- 
tions arising from classes of medicines construed by 
their denominated virtual properties, before we cau 
ascertain why and how often the same is changed or 
rendered inefticient, and what are the other attributes 
by which medicinal substances can be recommended 
mm epposite complaints, we have already said enough 
in our Vol. Ist. N. S. page 163. 

In every discourse of the present work, headed with 
the titles astringents, stimulants or sedatives, &c. nay, 
in every individual treatise of articles belonging to an 
identical élass, we find that the learner must unlearn 
that a medicine is good but for one thing; and on the 
contrary he must learn that it may be applied in differ- 
ent views or indications, and that the same is equally 
remedial! to diseases of opposite characters. 
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Nomenclatures, and systems of classification, were 
invented for the benefit of judgment and memory in 
scientific pursuits and investigations ; the best of them 
therefore is that which is accommodated to our per- 
ceptions by the most truih, analogy and simplicity. 
But this will not be the case if a leading principle 
in progressing and subdivided application becomes 
totally contradictory or exceptionable. 

This has been mostly the case with ancient and 
modern writers on materia medica, which, as a branch 
of medicine, is the less calculated to be embraced inte 
the artificial frame of a nomenclature. Those who 
arranged the articles of materia medica according to 
the kingdoms of nature, brought considerable difficul- 
ties to the science, in assimilating genera and specics 
of remedial substances of opposite characters, and in- 
dications in use, which disconnected them entirely in 
practical purposes; and our recent lecturers have 
been neither more consistent nor fortunate; tfany 
thing, they have confused the science, by inverting 
the order of methodical instruction, from the names 
of the diseases to the knowledge of remedies which 
are required or are the most recommendable, toe that 
of the medicines fora multiplicity of complaints, in 
which experience might have proved them useful. 
Krom this mistaken pl in, the work before us is really 
rather a ireatise of the theory and practice of medt- 
cine, than of materia medica. It differs from a good 
one, only because ils divisions are irregularly scatter- 
ed, and because they are necessarily so olien repeated 
under tle heads of remedies to which they appertain: 
in fine, it manifests and authorizes that illusory and 
empirical remark, that any single medicine, hydrargy- 
rus for instance, and others, are equally good to cure 
almost all sorts of complaints! 

It has been owing to the defective mode of classifi- 
cation in these two volumes, which has wasted much 
time, words, and space, that the reader has to regret, 
uot to find init something like a complete arrangement 
of all that is important in materia medica, while to 
‘chemistry and chemical compounds,” in the words 
of the author. “we owe the greatest obligations.” 
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‘There is nothing specified in Dr. CHapman’s book 
about aliments, as we have already noticed. Grant- 
ing that his opinion is entitled to the rejection from 
materia medica of any but medicinal substances, why 
should he exclude the numerous articles of nutritious 


fecule, to which a physician is so often obliged to resort ; 


even those which in case of suspended digestible 
functions, are so judiciously and effectually adminis- 
tered, through the absorbents of the skin or lowerintes- 
tines? ‘They form, indeed, a very interesting class in 
medicine, not only because, by familiar and domestic 
processes, they can be procured from the cerealra, but 
also from roots and leaves of plants interesting to 
know. 

We find nothing, in this book, of the primordial 
and chemical concentrated elements, which can be so 
successfully employed in disease ; as steam, warm and 
cold baths,—-ice gases of different kinds,-—caloric,— 
the actual cautery in the pyroteecnic practice, defend- 
ed and successfully used by Percy, by VaLenrtin, 
and by Gonpry, which are not to be overlooked in ma- 
teria medica. 

We are surprised that the author should almost en- 
tirely reject the use of the phosphate of soda, so use- 
ful in scrofula. Many volatile respirable substances 
are not mentioned ; although the author specifies that 
the modus operandi of medicines is through the sto- 
mach, the skin, and through the organs of sniell. Of 
iron, as a emenagogue, its carbonates and phosphates 
so much esteemed in aggravated uterine complaints, 
and of steel filings, he teaches very little to 
big, class; nor does he recommend the celebrated 
preparation of gold lately introduced into practice, as 
an anti-syphilitic remedy. and for several chronic af- 
fections. A report of its efficacy in the primary stage 
of lues, and resulting from numerous experiments 
carefully pursued in the New-York hospital, has been 
published, but this evidence is of no avail to Dr. C. 
who remarks, that the British physicians have not yet 
thought proper to recommend the muriate of gold! 
Yet, on the authority of Dr. Jackson of Jamaica, and 
others, he greatly extols the spider’s-web or cobweb. 
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for the cure of intermittent fevers. The alkalies, pof 
ash, soda, and ammonia, however frequently remedial, 
and also many chemical substances, are astonishingly 
néglected, whether simple or compound, or constitu- 
ting mineral waters. 

One more subject of criticism we must not pass 
over; it is that a work intended not only for stu- 
dents, but for practitioners, ‘who are referred to any 
one of the common dispensatories for trite or subordi- 
nate medicines,” (pref. x.) should be left in the shape 
of the identical lectures whichthe author has, during 
some years, delivered in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Thisis a liberty which, in our recollection, ne 
eminent writer has yet taken in this country, except 
fora few subjects professedly delivered on particular 
occasions, and which by themselves were complete 
essays. 

The form of a course of lectures gives to a scien- 
tific work an ephemeral character; because suceeed- 
tng teachers, who must prepare and deliver lectures 
somewhat diflerent or better, may shortly after pub- 
lish the same, and supersede either the importance or 
the utility of the former. Again, a slender recommenda- 
tion must naturally be attached, by scientific readers, 
to subjects composed for novice minds, which are ex~ 
pected to be intermingled with opinions, authoritative 
within the walls ofa college, but often controvertible 
before the public. 

The stamp indeed of hasty, or occasional composi- 
tion, remains in the discourses of Dr. Caarman. They 
abound with equivocal points of doctrine and incohe- 
rent remarks; with palpable contradictions, and with 
incorrect technical and classical words, which cannot 
be ascribed to typographical mistakes ;* for the work 
is otherwise in general well printed. 

It may be thought, that, in this severe criticism, we 
are influenced by prejudices or by motives of profes- 
sional disagreement ; and that, as reviewers of medical 

ublications, we should have preferred to be silent on 
this work, rather than to have undergone the ungracious 


* Tormena for Tormina, four times. 
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task which we have thus accomplished against a fellow- 
practitioner. But we beg leave to explain far different 
views, and more honourable motives. For more than 
twenty-two years, the editors of the Medical Reposi- 
tory have discharged the arduous task of diflusing, and 
establishing, the best medical doctrines, and such as 
they considered it their duty to support against any 
novel or ephemeral theories, which might retard 
the progress of useful knowledge ; and no question 
could appear more important to them than that of the 
modus operandi of medicines, as presented in these 
volumes, and the fallacy of which they have en- 
deavoured to demonstrate. American writers, on the 
other hand, have a right to examine certain assumed 
declarations, which, in their opinion, are not calcu- 
lated to promote the literary and philosophical repu- 
tation of the schools established in our confederate re- 
publics; none should require their attention more, 
than a kind of promulgated chal/enge from one of those 
schools to contend for eminence and even for superi- 
ority in this new orin the old world. We should not 
anticipate any of those claims which a remote posteri- 
ty can alone have the power to settle. 
In fine, the characteristic candour of our criticism 
will be still more esteemed for the acknowledgment 
we feel happy to make of the true merits of the work 
under consideration. As an accurate observer and 
an excellent practitioner, Professor Caarman has an- 
doubtedly the advantage of ranking among the best in- 
structors. He has exhibited much philosophy in his 
theory of many diseases, which he has the power oi de- 
tailing with comprehensiveness and perspicuity. His 
views of many uterine profluvia, and hemorrhage, are 
the best that have been given in any recent treatise, 
and we rejoice that they are reproduced since the 
much forgotten work of the celebrated Astruc of 
Krance, the first who wrote a treatise on the blood- 
vessels, the lymphatics, and the lacteals of the ute- 
rus. We have much admired also his opinion of many 
equivocal or spurious syphilitic diseases, by which many 
victims of improper treatment will be rescued from 
Vol. 5. 3k 
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mercurial diseases, and from incalculable moral evils. 
We have writte. several Essays on this very ques- 
tion, principally to be found in our sixteenth volume. 
With him, we think also that the dominion of the sto- 
mach is connected with almost every function of the 
organic system, and that it is really the seat of a great 
variety of diseases, of which modern practitioners are 
not sufficiently aware. Professor C. frequently assists 
the students to recollect useful remedies by recipes 
subjoined to his pages, and by cautions on the subject 
of substances incompatible with the remedies he treats 
of. On the whole. and notwithstanding many omis- 
sions, the work remains a very instructive and useful 
compendium of elementary and medical knowledge. 








A Discourse on the Connexion between Chemistry and 
Medicine, delivered in the University of Pennsylvana, 
November 5th, 1818. By Tuomas Coorrr, Esq. 
m.D. Professor of Chemistry in the Faculty of Arts, 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 8vo. 
47 pages, printed by Abraham Small. 1818. 


Medical Chemistry, or a Compendious View of the various 
Substances employed in the Practice of Medicine, that 
depend on Chemical Principles for their formation ; 
designed for the use of Medical Students, ge. By 
Tuomas Mircue ri, m.v. of Pennsylvania. 1819. 
12mo. 132 pages. 


FROM these two publications in the same place, and 
within a short space of time, we must infer that an 
unmindful and pernicious influence has lately prevail- 
edinthe medical school of Philadelphia, to underva- 
Jue the importance of chemical instruction asa necessa- 
ry acquirement for medical graduation. Dr. Cooper 
takes his text from an eminent lecturer, who has re- 
presented chemistry as a collateral element only of 
medicine, and who does not recognise medical che- 
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mistry as importing more connexion with medicine,than 
it has with botany, zoology, and mineralogy. The 
same teacher has declared that ‘chemistry has filled 
questions of physiology, pathology, and therapeutics, 
with errors, and has added corruption to what was 
already sufficiently corrupt.” The refutation of these 
paradoxes is prefaced by the remark that they were 
formed as an argument on a past, and not on a present 
state of chemistry. But we beg leave to observe that, 
twenty years ago, chemical studies and acquirements 
were highly cherished and patronised in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Coorer will recollect, that 
previous to the appointment of James Woopnouse to 
the chair of chemistry, the trustees of that institution 
had offered it to the great PriesTLEy, who had just re- 
tired to the peaceable shores of America. It was a hap- 
py circumstance that, he having declined that task, the 
choice fell upon a gentleman whose talents and in- 
dustry would keep up a great emulation in his class, 
which was continued on a par, in point of number and 
importance, with those of the institutes of medicine 
and anatomy. ‘The progress in that science was en- 
couraged by a respectable chemical society, composed, 
with few exceptions, of medical gentlemen, and who 
were presided over by the professor of chemistry, and 
by the writer of these pages. Lwelve lecturers and 
experimenters were appointed, who, in rotation, were 
to perform every week, and explain some of the most 
interesting experiments, which equalled, by their 
importance and success, those of the more celebrated 
schools of Paris and London. It was in this so- 
ciejy, that the present professor of chemistry, Dr. 
Hare, first experimented with his newly invented 
hydrostatic blow-pipe, producing the most intense heat 
by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
At a period, therefore, which Professor Cooper 
supposes to have been that of the infancy of chemistry, 
the most influential professors in the university of Phi- 
ladelphia did not countenance any prejudice or indif- 
ference respecting the importance of that science in 
medicine. The contrary opinion of the professor of 
natural history, as above offered, we fear not to declare 
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a mere sophistry ; nor can chemistry be compared to 
botany, zoology, and mineralogy, more than experi- 
mental and speculative sciences can be assimilated to 
descriptive branches of the kingdoms of nature, from 
which, medicine only reccives the remedial produc: 
tions which are necessary for the cure of diseases. 
The science of chemistry, which discourses on the 
eternal laws of substances and compounds, and which 
can disunite the last in animated as well as in dead mat- 
ter, iscertainly not a collateral, but one of the elemen- 
tary sciences, upon which medical philosophy must 
rest. The inference, that chemistry has added * cor- 
ruption to what was already sufliciently corrupt,” Is 
at best another paradox, inasmuch as the word corrup 
fton appertains to the definition of immoral acts, or to 
the departure from moral principles, and cannot desig- 
nate the errors or defects of a speculative science. If, 
therefore, there is corruption in medicine, it cannot be 
but in the practiser. 

Difficult would it be for us to add proofs or strength 
to the arguments by which Professor Cooper has es- 
tablished the immediate connexion of chemistry with 
medicine, in relation to physiology, pathology, semeiol- 
ogy, and therapeutics ; : poisons ; mineral materia me- 
dica, vegetable materia medica; adulteration of me- 
dicines, pharmacy, and prescriptions. 

It ts by the light of chemistry that we obtain our best 
and admirable doctrines on respiration, animal heat, 
the composition of anima! fluids, the bile, the urinary 
secretions, the bones, and the circulating fluids. 

In the same pages, we find refuted the novel doc- 
trine of the Professor of the Institutes, by which he at- 
tempts to prove, that ‘a mysterious process of assi- 
milation animalizes all articles subjected to its influ- 
ence, to render them homogenous and fit for nutrition ; 
and that chemical action only takes place in the or- 
gans of excretion and secretion h wenn are removed 
from the sphere of vital powers.” “ Should that doe- 
trine be true,” adds Professor C Jooper, © then is the 
organized hody a chemical laboratory, and nothing but 
ihe laws of chemistry ¢ can explain the phenomena of 
digestion and nutrifion,”? But he opens a more irre- 
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aistible series of arguments in favour of the dominion of 
chemistry, under that all important branch of medical 
institutes, called pathology, or the history of diseases ; 
and from it, he justly infers, that, with moderate atten- 
tion to the chemistry of the animal body, much useful 
knowledge of the theory and practice of medicine ean 
be obtained. 

We would neither controvert nor disbelieve, that 
various acids can be spontaneously formed in the hu- 
man body, and that morbid secretions of them are the 
remote causes of malignant, bilious, or yellow fevers, 
dysentery, diarrheea, dyspepsia, and hemorrhoids ; 
— lithic and arthritic complaints ; even of phthisis, 

betes mellitus, rachitis, and scrofula. We are per- 
F tly aware, howev er, that many of the above diseases 
are truly, and far more under the control of chemis- 
try, alkalies, and neutralizing earths and antacids, than 
any other. We might subjoin several facts, illustrating 
the spontaneous formation or secretion of morbid 
acids; one is, the not unfrequent occurrence of the cor- 
rosion and perforation of the stomach by an intensely 
caustic gastric acid ; another is, the characteristic acid- 
ity prevailing in diseases incident to women and chil- 
dren during the suckling period. ‘hose diseases are 
indeed aggravated by a sourness, easily detected in the 
breath, or in the insensible perspiration of the body, 
an the same never fails to curdle the milk in the sto- 
math of the iniant, or in the breast of the nurse. 
There exists an interesting treatise on this abundant 
source of dangerous complaints, and on its appropriate 
chemical remedies, by a Doctor Harris of England, 
But on poisons, which are introduced or formed in 
human bodies, and which, in relation to practice and 
forensic medicine, require so much professional skill, 
and from the management and exhibition of remedies, 
we presume tosay, that without chemistry our pro- 
fessional services would incessantly be empirical and 
nugatory. In taking leave of the cloquent Discourse 
of the Professor of © hemistry in the Faculty ot Arts, 
we beg leave to introduce his follow: Ing impressive re: 
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298 Cooper's Discourse, &c. 
“ Tt is not possible for a physician to stir in his prac- 
tice, without employing his knowledge of medical che- 
mistry, if he has it, or without lamenting the want of it, 
if he has it not. Hence it IS, that not only the het 
chemists, but the best phy siclans of Europe, have been 
alive of late years to the improvement of medical che- 
mistry, and to the prodigious importance of this branch 
of knowledge 1 in medical practice. Where is the sci- 
entific journal devoted to medical pursuits, that does 
not overflow with chemical disquisitions connected 
with medical practice? Of living chemists in Sweden— 
Gahn and Berzelius: in Italy—Fontana, Scopoli, Brug- 
natelli, Morichini; in France—Parmentier, Deyeux, 
Gay-Lussac, Thenard, Vauquelin, Majendie, Margue- 
ron, and a crowd of others: in England—Davy, B6s- 
tock, Henry, Roget, Hatchett, Home, Walleston, Mar- 
cet, Scudamore, Carlisle, and fifty others of the medi- 
cal profession, are engaged in it: every day increases 
the ardour with which this branch of science is pur- 
sued, and the votaries attached to its pursuit, because 
every day brings its vast importance more fully in 
view. Is this the favourable opportunity to decry the 
study of it here? to deuy the necessary connexion of 
chemistry with medicine, and to regard it merely as an 

ornamental branch of medical education ?”’ 

* It isa wise dispensation of Providence, that death 
should periodically remove the generations of the hu- 
man race: were it not so, the progress of improvement 
would be stopt: for it is hard to convince ourselves as 
we advance ia years, that the world of the present day 
can be much wiser than the world of our youth; and 
those who have neglected to keep pace with the pro 
gress of knowledge, never will be convinced of it. 

“ IT hope, however, that on this subject I have beeu 
able to produce facts and arguments ‘of suflicient co- 
gency, to show, that whatever might have been the 
state of medical chemistry when my cotemporaries 
were young, it holds a present rank among the branches 
of useful sciences, which is far superior, and too im- 
yerious to be slighted: and that I do et express my- 
self too strongly when I say, that it is a branch of 
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We are much gratified in finding that Professor 
Cooper’s masterly performance is already illustrated 
by a new Treatise on Medical Chemistry, trom the pen 
ofa gentleman too, who is eminently qualified to add 
weight and authority to the prese nt question. He is 
also a witness of the lamentable fact, that students of 
medicine (in Philadelphia) rarely devote much study 
to the science of chemistry : that they regard it as non- 
essential and almost superfluous. It was a very inaus- 
picious influence indeed, that which could have thus so 
easily subverted the mind and emulation, prevailing in 
that interesting period of time which we have already 
described ! 

The modest writer has removed himself from scenes 
of controversy ; yet he pays a liberal contribution for 
the honour of the school in which he was brought up, 
and which can boast of the most numerous list of Ame- 
rican philosophers. It appears to us that the author 
has had in view principally to convince the students 
of medicine. that there was an abundance of matter to 
be connected with the studies, before they could con- 
scientiously discharge their practical avocations, In 
order that they should place a higher value on the 
science which has heretofore been neglected ; ; or else 
he would have extended his treatise on medical che- 
mistry to the numerous experimental demonstrations 
which connect it with physiology and pathology. But 
ha has naturally supposed that, from a simple view of 
a chemical materia medica, the least prepared mind 
might be led to those fundamental principles, and ac- 
quire a self conviction, untainted with party views or 
controversial management. ‘The work before us is 
therefore complete, and claims as much attention from 
the student as if ii liad embraced a more scientific plan 
of the subjects under the dominion of medical che- 
mistry. 

It is divided into eight parts: the first treats of the 
gases used in medicine, with the modes of their pre- 
paration. On this subject, Dr. Cooper has very 
shrewdly observed, that ** physicians found that it re- 
quired too much trouble and too much skill to exhibit 
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the gases, and they have been cried down.” This 1s 
one of the many abuses of the profession. The higher 
's the practitioner, the more he reduces his medicinal 
agents. and medical books, to suit his convenience and 
want of time. The public are often injured by placing 

confidence in those who possess more celebrity than tn- 
dustry! By the modes, however, here explained, ot 
ebtaining oxygen, nitrous oxyd, and carbonic acid 
eases, it m: ay ‘be seen that infinite advantages 1 in prac- 

tice may be obtained from them. 

The second part is that of the waters used in me- 
cheine, natural as well as artificial. We could have 
wished that the author had extended his inquiries fur- 
ther under this head, into the nature and efficacy of na- 
tural mineral waters. Baths of mineral waters are in 
this country the resort of all our rich folks, with decay 
ed or injured constitutions; and vo one of them travels 
thereto without a formal prescription irom an eminent 

hysician, and a strong hope of returning—cured! 

The third treats of acids. The author might have 
embraced more in this article than the mineral acids ; 
tor physicians frequently extricate acids from vegetable 
substances. We are pleased however to find that he 
has not omitted the important uses of the prussic acid. 
Acids generate diseases :—acids are remedial.—W hat 
more powerful motives can there be for physicians to 
+e professed chemists ? 

Dr. Alitchell makes two parts with the simple and 
compound combustibles—sulphur, carbon, phosphorus ; 
alcohol, ether, sweet spirit of nitre ; Hoffiman’s ano- 
dyne ethereal oils, &c.—on which, and on the mode 
oi obtaming the same, he concisely and comprehen. 
sively instructs lis readers. 

The fourth part is that of the metallic preparations 
which are absolutely necessary in medicine, and highly 
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important in a great variety of diseases. 

On the subject of gold, which has fallen entirely into 
disrepute in P hiladel phi: 1, we will only subjoin the fol. 
towing information, lately received from Dr. Chretien 
himself, by Jdr. boi asealis. dated Montpellier. May 
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* A Mons. Destouches, a military surgeon, has of 
tered, for his graduation in Montpe ilier, an inaugural 
dissertation on the efficacy of the triple muriate of gold 
and soda in syphilis and other lymphatic diseases. He 
met with no failure of the remedy, except in one case 
out of nincteen.” 

The Academy of Science have received a favourable 
report by their commissaries, for the introduction of 
the muriate of gold as a remedy in constitutional or 
confirmed lues. But Dr. Chretien observes, that * the 
physicians of the New-York Hospital. having estab- 
lished the eflicacy «f gold in the primary stage of sy- 
philis, it follows, that this triple salt may be depended 
upon in all degrees of that disease.” It appears that it 

may be applied by friction on the gums, according to 
the method of Clare; and also made into an ointment 
with axungia. to be rubbed imtra glandem penis et pre- 
putium, according to the method of Cerillo of Naples. 
Gold in substance has been also used by friction on the 
tongue. ‘Two years ago a Memoir was sent to the In- 
stitute, by Dr. Chretien, to prove its efficacy by this 
mode of exhibition. Messrs. Niel and Bertrand, of 
Marseilles, have since employed gold filings by friction 
on the tongue and gums, and have cured by it two des- 
perate cases of scrofulous tumors, of caries in the knee, 
and of cutaneous eruptions with ulcers. 

The numerous metallic preparations, which, from 
the laboratory of the chemist. must be placed in our 
Materia Medica, are accurately described in their na- 
ture, process, and remedial application. The subject 
of earths, of alkalies, of medicinal and chemical mix- 
tures, with a table of medical and chemical sciences, 
complete this very useful work, which is not a little en- 
hanced in value by the excellent and appropriate Dis- 
course, by Dr. Mitchell, on the Medical Character. 
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Monoerarny of a Case of Porypus in the Heart, dis- 
covered in a child uf eight years of age. Communt- 
cated by Hunting Suerrity, m.v. President of the 
Dutchess County Medical Society. 
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‘© Hyde Park, April, 1819. 


“ THE attention of medical men having lately been 
considerably directed to a source of malady which has 
proved an outlet to human life in a number of well 
attested instances, as is demonstrated by actual exami- 
nation and dissection, which has brought to view some 
new pathological facts, and enabled them to account 
for some anomalous symptoms of morbid excitement 
hitherto veiled in obscurity :—those more particularly 
referred to are diseases of that most vital and impor- 
tant orgin, the heart—a case of which is the subject 
of the following remarks. 

“W. B. aged eight years, of this vicinity, about the 
ist of January, 1817, began to complain of indisposi- 
tion. of restless nights, w.th some symptoms of nervous 
affection, and palpita'ion of the heart.—His indisposi- 
tion gradually increase, attended with headache and 
pain through the lower part of the chest. About the 
first of February he was attacked with slight fever, 
some nausea and distress in the stomach, and increased 
headache, for which an emetic and some cathartic 
medicines was administered by the family, and some 
relief obtained; but the irregular febrile affection and 
indisposit' on continued. attended with the palpitation 
of the heart. pain in the head, shoulders, and limbs— 
he had still kept about and enjoyed a tolerable good 
appetite. In the early part of March he was violently 
attacked with general excruciating pain,and bigh febrile 
symptoms—th parts mostly affected were the chest, 
the left shoulder, and the limbs; and in the progress 
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vt the disease, was attended with rising of blood, and 
that followed by expectoration of mucous and bloody 
matter—he lay about five weeks coafined with this 
attack ; attended with such pain and dis:ress, in the 
chest and limbs, that he could aot be moved without 
great ditlculty—he gradually recovered afier about 
the five weeks, but was still affected with expectoration, 
erratic pains and palpitation.—At this stage of the dis- 
ease I saw him for the first time, in consultation with our 
venerable friend Dr. Baru—wien, from the previous 
history of the complaint, together with the presence 
of emaciation, hurried respiration, and fluttering palpi- 
tation of the heart, turns of pain through the region 
of it, also spells of disposition to syncope and nervous 
irritation, and the apparent enlargement of the thoraz, 
we were induced to suggest that there was an organic 
affection of the heart, or some of its appendages. The 
prescription which we made was directed rather to pallia- 
ting the symptoms, than to an expected recovery—he 
however gradually got better, walked and rode out oc- 
easionally ; the pain left him by times. and he was en- 
tirely relieved of the cough and expectoration. But 
through the whole progress of the complaint, he was 
often aftlicted with those turns of difficult respiration, 
some nervous affection, increased palpitation, and great 
distress, and those spells were brought on or increased 
by fatigue or agitation of the mind. In the early part 
of May, he was taken to New-York, in hopes of im- 
roving his health, but returned in three weeks not at 
all amended; he was now more frequently attacked 
with severe spasmodic affections across the regions of 
the heart, attended with nausea and vomiting. From 
this period to that of his death, which occurred on the 
25th of September, the same symptoms were frequent- 
ly renewed with more ageravation, especially with 
cedematous sw clings, great pains. and a gangrene on 
his feet (a consiant symptom of diseases of the heart. 
udit.). tle also became so emaciated, that he re- 
sembied a skeleton wrapped up in a delicate skin. 
* A case so leugthy, se p lulul, and so novel, had not 
tailed to excite a good deal of public interest and 
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sympathetic feeling, and was one which strongly dis- 
posed me to discover something more about it by exa- 
mination; and of the intelligent, unprejudiced friends, 
it was not very difficult to Obtain assent to have the 
body opened, when, with a few select friends, | pro- 
ceeded to the examination. 

“ The cavities of the thorax and abdomen were laid 
Open; in the abdomen the livér was very much en- 
larged, and much harder than ina natural he valthy state: 
the left lobe extended itself over the stomach, and 
reached to the left side, the gall bladder was very full 
of thin bile, the spleen was unusually hard. and of a 
darker hue than natural—the blood vessels of the 
mesentery were considerably distended with biood and 
showed traces of inflammation, the other viscera of 
the abdomen were In a natural state. 

“In the thorax, on separating the sternum from its 
attachments to the diaphragm, it was found to adhere 
firmly throughout to the lungs and anterior part of the 
pericardium; those adhesions being dissected, so as to 
turn up the sternum and cartilaginous portions of the 
ribs, traces of inflammation and disease were evident 
in every part of the thorax. The lungs adhered to the 

leura,to the mediastinum, to the diaphr agm,and were 
firmly attached to the pericardium , and the attach- 
ments were so firm, that the separation had to be made 
by actual dissection. The substance of the lungs ex- 
hibited strong marks of disease and previous inflamma- 
tion, but were not ulcerated—they were of an irregular. 
hard, dark texture, but not materially altered from a 
natural size. On examining the region of the heart, 
the pericardium appeared to be wanting, or so filled 
with a large mass that gave a hard spongy feel, that 
there was no distinguishing the heart from the peri- 
cardium, or the one from the other.—By dissecting 

carefully around this mass, and dividing the great biood 
vessels, it was taken out altogether, and proved to be 
the heart enormously enlarged, with the pericardium 
firmly adhering to it in every part, and so firm was 
the adhesion, that in separating them, the dissecting 
knife had to be used for a great part of the process. 





in the Heart. 305 


Having finished this part of the operation, the heart 
was exposed, and was as large as that of ‘an adult, and 
of a sot spongy, yielding, fleshy feel. ‘The ventricles, 
particularly the right one, was very much enlarged, 

and the right auricle was of very uncommon size; the 
aorta was of a natural size and texture—the pulmo- 
nary artery was rather distended and its coats thin— 
the pulmonary vein was also considerably enlarged. 

An opening being made into the right auricle and ven- 
tricle, a large polypus, of a pale red colour, and spongy 
feel, was discovered rising from the parietes of the 
right ventricle, and extending to fhe left auricle, there 
enlarging to the size of a heu’s egg, distending and 
tilling that cavity—a branch or elongation of it passed 
through the auricle, and ran into the pulmonary vein 
about two inches; it then divided into two branches, 
each two or three inches long, running into the branches 
of the pulmonary vein—at the superior edge of the 
ventricle at its union w'th the auricle, a small ossifica- 
tion had taken place—also, in the upper part of the 
auricle, the part farthest removed from the orifice of 
the ventricle, there was a second polyps about the 
size of a small nutmeg, and a small quanti'y of ossific 
matter near It. 

* Query, Ist —Is a deposition of ossific matter ge- 
neraily attendant on polypi of the heart ? 

** 2d.—Were the gouty symptoms with which he was 
ha¥assed, particularly in the latter part of the disease, 
a real arthritic disease, and those ossifications deposi- 
tions of arthritic matter ? 

“* 3d.— Was the polypus a cause of the inflammatory 
affection, or did the inflammation in the chest cause 
the polypus ? 

“ An investigation of this subject must appear a 
conclusive and instructive inquiry, for a learned and in 
genious physiologist.” 
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Paratysis, caused by Apoplexy—treated by coprous 
Dep letions Communicated, December, 1819, by Dr. 
Caanenes C. Buacuty. 























Hunterdon County, New-Jerscy. 

On the 17th of October, 1819, | was called to visif 
Jisere Hos... about sixty years of age. He had 
been put down this morning, with an almost total ob- 
literation of sense, and privation of motion. The ex- 
tremities of his leit side became paralytic, and a ge- 
neral sound of half pronounced words ended his et- 
forts of speech. Hs pulse was slow, labouring and in- 
tense. 

As dissections have demonstrated that effusions in 
the head. of some kind, occasion paralysis, and con- 
sidering these as tantamount to compression on the 
brain; and knowing well the habits of this patient, to 
have been exerted for a long time in full feeding and 
ardent potations, of various kinds, the resolve was set- 
{ tled, to give full play to the prostrate powers of the 
Z sanguiferous vessels by depletion. Inthe space of an 
hour, or thereabouts, at two operations, nearly half a 
allon of blood was taken from his arm, with evident 


Sa ae 





oe relief at, and after each operation. His blood was dark 


a) and thick, without offering either serum or separation. 
! About an hour afterward, finding bis pulse more free 
and undulating, by direction he took ten grains of the 
submuriate of mercury, with ten of jalap, and when di- 
jections were procured, to take lightly of water gruel 
made of maize, salted, or sweetened with sugar; and 
afterward to take so much of it, and nothing else, as 
would be barely sufficient to keep him alive. 

The next morning he moved his hand better ; his 
foot had haif:ts wonted motion; his speech was more 
natural, his pulse more easy and free in its movement, 
his mind more cheerful and rational: his cathartic, 
though s!ow in moving him, he said had operated all 
night ; and demanded chicken soup and ardent pota- 
tion, or he should stasve. These were dented, aud his 
diet insisted on, and it is beheved was complied with. 
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fie could not be seen on the subsequent day. He 
had, however, been in all respects better and walkin 
without assistance about his house. ‘This day he 
moved his left hand with freedom, quickness, and ease; 
with his left leg he gave an exulting kick, which mani- 
fested that it had resumed its accustomed motion: his 
mind was cheerful, more settled, and rational, and 
might be called a convalescent. His broken constitu- 
tion, from excesses long indulged, makes us dread ano- 
ther attack. But this would imply no more, than that 
a recovery might be from apoplexy this month, and 
that excesses might induce apoplexy and death the 
next. 

As this is the second instance of a recovery by simi- 
lar meaus. under my notice, even now it is fearfully 
and respectfully intimated. The learned in medical 
science must determine when, and how far the treat- 
ment oughi to be rejected or imitated. To you there- 
fore is.left the fate of this fragmen: 

The long laboured edifice of ua healing art, con- 
sists of the scattered materials of facts. Some build 
its rooms, and some bring its rafters; while others, 
more exalted, erect its dome. The writer would be 
pleased to bring something, to cement or save the 
sanctity of the structure—-sone material, to evince his 
willingness to forward the work, or to give humble tes 
timony of the individual triumph of the art. At the 
same time he would declare his obligations for your la- 
bour's, and tender his respect. 

ABSALOM BLACHLY. 


Fevix Pascatis, m. p>» New-York. 


REMARKS. 

T am confident that the paralytic symptoms formed 
in the above case, were produced by the turgid state of 
blood vessels in the cerebral system previously clogged 
by high living and intemperance. The prompt reco- 
very of the patient proves enough, that no effusion in 
the ventricles could have taken place, or else it must 
have required a longer period of time to be removed 
»y absorption; nor, can we infer, from the prominent 




































308 Morbid Effecis of Cold Wate: 


circumstances of this seizure, that there was any lym- 
phatic disease in the subject from gout or arthritis, the 
transportation of which on the brain would surely have 
determined hemiplegy, which is seldom perfectly cured 
at an advanced period of life. The case was then of 
the nature of apoplexy. It was well judged in its 
diagnosis, as promptly requiring a profuse depletion by 
bleeding. It has been much discussed in England and 
France. by eminent physicians, which of the two (ve- 
hesecuion or active emetics) should be preferred in 
apoplexy. Both indications have been defended with 
equal authority ; for in serous apoplexy, as it has been 
called, induced by congestion in the prime vie, or in 
the respiratory organs, bleeding has often proved fa- 
tal; but,on the other hand, emetics have been highly 
beneficial. Again, in the most imminent danger of apo- 
plexy and plethora, the operation of an emetic is slow 
— wits effect, or it remains inactive. I feel inclined to 
conciude, that a vein should always be opened in the 
first instance, provided an attentive practitioner should 
aliernately, and pro re naia. unload the digestive or- 
gans, or the sanguilerous system. 








Morbid Effects of Cold Water on a Debilitated Stomach ; 
aliustrated by a Case. By Tu. D. Mircue ct, m. po. 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, July 3, 1819. 


Ir has been, fora Joig time, the opinion of many per- 
sons, that cold water may be drank with perfect safety, 
by those who have not been exposed to a high degree 
of heat, or who have not been greatly fatigued by la- 
borious exertion. The case about to be detailed will 
evince the fallacy of this opinion, and cannot fail to 
establish the fact, that cold water may and does pro- 
duce deleterious effects when taken into a stomach de- 
bilitated by inaction, independently of any previous 
state of general debility induced by heat and exercise. 

















on a@ Debilitated Stomach. 309 
S. M. G.,—the subject of these remarks, is a young 
man of about 21 years of age, of very delicate con- 
stitution, and of a pulmonary predisposition. He is by 
eccupation a store-keeper, and has been in the habit of 
walking to and from Philadelphia (a distance of about 
16 miles) in warm weather, generally once a week, and 
had performed one of these journeys but two days 
previous to his attack. On the 26th of June, at about 
12 o'clock, his father perceived him on the shop coun- 
ter, in a reclining position, as though he were asleep, 
but of so pallid a hue as to induce the belief that he 
had fainted. On examination, he was found to be in a 
state of complete syncope, and when I saw him (not 
15 minutes afterwards) he was without pulse, his wrists 
cold, and in short, to all a; pearance, lifeless. | began 
immediately to use external stimulating applications of 
various kinds, such as sinapisms, water, almost boiling 
hot, to the extremities, frictions with hartshorn. spirits of 
turpentine, &c. For half an hour, there was scarcely 
any pulsation perceptible ; the respiration was at long 
intervals and laborious, and the jaws were so locked 
as to render it almost impracticable to introduce any 
thing into the stomach. During this time, no cause 
could be assigned for the attack, as he had not been 
fifty yards from the store, nor engaged in any sort of 
fatiguing employment. Presently, however, he was 
seized with violent spasms of the stomach, which con- 
tinugd for two or three hours, to relieve which I gave 
a tea spoonful of laudanum every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I now suggested the probability that my 
patient had been drinking freely of cold water, which, 
acting on his empty stomach, had produced all the un- 
happy symptoms. I found that the accident occurred 
just before the usual dining hour of the family, and that 
my patient had eaten nothing since his breakfast ; but 
no one knew any thing relative to the cold water, nor 
were any of the family disposed to believe that a person 
could be injured by cold water, unless previously heat- 
ed. Caring but little, however, for the cause of the 
attack, | persevered in the use of the external and 
internal stimulants, until twelve bottles of mustard. 
Vol. 5. 40 
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310 Cramp by Cold Water. 


and three of Cayenne pepper, were consumed, together 
with a quantity of other articles. At about six o’clock 
P.M. and not until then, he spoke a few words. but 
soon relapsed into a state of stupidity, the spasms of 
the stomach having been nearly removed. The treat- 
ment was continued as rigorously as before, until nine 
o’clock at night, when he agaiv spoke, and held a con- 
versation of some length. Luring this conversation, 
he was interrogated relative to the cold water, and he 
assured me. that the last thing he could remember, 
prev'ous to his attack, was, that he took a free draught 
of cold water, from a particular pump in the borough, 
which he specified, well known as the coldest water in 
the neighbourhood. 1 was now perfectly satisfied, that 
all the circumstances of the case were justly attri- 
butable to the cold water. My patient appeared so 
much better, that his attendants neglected to use any 
of the external applications during the night; and in 
the morning I found him in a state of stupor, the pulse 
small and quick, the tongue brown and furred, respira- 
tion laborious, and the skin dry and hot. I was now 
apprehensive of typhus, the more particularly as | had 
but two days before lost a patient with that disease. 
I immediately began to stimulate, with powders con- 
taining two grains of opium, and three of calomel, 
exhibiting them hourly, and at the same time directing 
frictions of spirit terebinth. and _ tinct-cantharides. 
Under this treatment, his pulse improved a little in 
the course of the day, and his powders were renewed 
at night, to be taken regularly until morning. I found 
his pulse the next day rather fuller, and less frequent, 
and gave him some more powders. At 12 o’clock 
(noon) his pulse was so much improved, his tongue and 
skin so natural. and his sensibility to the external 
applications so keen, that I discontinued the powders. 
From that period he improved rapidly, and as his 
bowels had not been moved for two days, and as I was 
fearful of so much calomel as he had taken, (40 grains) 
I gave him a dose of senna and manna, by which he 
was gently purged. Nothing now remained, but to 
attend to his extremities, which by the long continued 
use of sinapisms, &c. were considerably ulcerated. 

















































Operation of the Cataract. 314 


The prescription of opium and calomel, for cases 
ef feeble morbid excitement, I borrowed from Drs. 
Maclean and Yeates, authors of the “ Science of Life.” 
They were in the habit of giving opium and calomel, 
hourly, in large doses, with a view to keep up the ex- 
citement; and they found that when thus exhibited, 
neither the narcotic effects of opium, nor the cathar- 
lic effects of calomel, were produced. My experience 
in this practice corroborates their opinions, and I can- 
not but prefer this mode of solid stimulus, to the more 
e€ommon practice of administering wine, brandy, and 
similar articles in like cases.* 











A Case of Successful Treatment of Cataract and 
Amavurosis on both Eyes, by attempts of Couching, 
and by the suecessive destruetion and absorption of the 
Crystalline Lens. Communicated by Joun Be ckwitn, 
u.v. Of Salisbury, North Carolina, June 25th, 1819. 


AMONGST the vast variety of useful matter with 
which the Medical Repository has for so many years 
been enriched, I do not recollect to have seen any cases 
ef cataract reported. Perhaps they may be regarded 
by those who are in the habit of operating, as too 
eorynon ; and that the mode, like that of amputation, 
is so well established, and so generally understood, as 
no longer to need examples of success or failure, to 
illustrate the subject. W'th professors, and in hospi- 
tals, this probably is true; but to village practitioners, 
like myself, | presume cases, showing the varied suc- 
sess of operations, are as yet not whelly without in- 
terest. In the subjoined case. | do not pretend there 
is any thing remarkable ; still it may encourage some 
one to persevere under circumstances not the most 
favourable. If you think such would be its tendency, 
it is at your disposaj. I have selected it from several, 


” Vid. Medical Repository, Vol, IV. N.S. pag. 421.—Vol. V. pag. 157 
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312 Cataract Cured, 


and without attaching any importance to my repeated 
attempts and success in the case. 

Jacob Cope is now, July 28. 1818, about 44 years 
of age, thin and sallow ; and for sever a! years past has 
been greatly afflicted with intermittent fever. The 
sight of both his eves has gradually become obscured 
within two years—for the last three months he has 
been nearly blind. He can merely determine the 
situation of the windows and doors, but not the form 
of objects. His eyes are somewhat sunken—the cata- 
racts havea pearl colour. To-day. after securing him 
in a low chair, with his head supported by an assistant, 
on the light of a window looking to the north, | at- 
tempted to introduce Hey’s flat-pointed needle, oiled, 
into the outer angle of the left eye, about three lines 
from the cornea. It passed easily about one fourth of 
an inch through the sclerotica, iato the vitreous humour; 
but, to my great vexation, could be carried no farther, 
on account of the disproportion of the shaft to the 
cutting edge. After several fruitless efforts to com- 
plete the operation, | was compelled to withdraw the 
needle and abandon it. He complained of a slight 
degree of pain, which in a few minutes subsided. 
Both eyes were covered with simple cerat, spread on 
soft linen, and a curtain confined to the forehead, kept 
constantly wet with aq. litharg.— he took a gentle ea- 
thartic. \ No inflammation succeeded—there was a 
little redness only about the puncture. August Ist. 
I this morning seated him on a piliow upon the floor, 
brought his head back, and rested it firmly on another 
pillow between my knees, and passed Bells straight 
spear- pointed needle, slightly convex on one side, and 
concave on the other, into the outer angle of the right 
eye, three lines from the cornea. After fairly entering 
the vitreous humour, | carried the point directly to- 
wards the opposite margin of the iris, with the view to 
transfix the crystalline, and then depress it—it could 
be plainly seen passing behind the pupil; but on at- 
tempting to carry the lens down, I saw the needle 
moving through it, without producing any change in 
appearance or dislocation of it. ‘The point was then 
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by Depression and Absorption. 318 


carried through the pupil and moved in various direc- 
tions. A soft cheesy substance was now seen slipping 
through the pupil, and settling at the bottom of the 
anterior chamber of the aqueous humour. The cap- 
sule was evidently ruptured. | pushed as many pieces 
of the fractured lens through as possible, and after 
tearing the capsule, so as to leave a visible aperture 
through its centre, nearly equal to the dilatation of the 
pupil, withdrew the needle and dressed the eyes as 
before. Aug. 4th. On examining the eye, the con- 
junctive was found red; but he complained of no pain, 
and rested well.—He could see objects in the shade 
indistinctly. dug. 5th. No pain—conjunctive still 
suffused—numerous flakes are discovered within the 
pupil: | apprehend the operation will have to be re- 
peated. dug. 10th. As it was now inconvenient for 
him to remain longer in town, I directed him to con- 
tinue the applications, and go into the country for afew 
weeks, and return wen the eye was well. Sept. 2d. 
He returned to-day—little advantage is derived from 
the operation. Adhesions have evidently taken place 
between the capsule and iris: the pupil is irregular, 
and does not readily dilate nor contract. This after- 
noon [ operated on the left eye again. The cataract 
was very soft, permitting the “needle, which was also 
spear-pointed, and slightly curved toward the concave 
side, to pass with ease through it, and appear bright 
im, the pupil. Having adopted the opinion, that the 
posterior chamber of the aqueous humour is too nar- 
row to admit the needle between the ciliary processes 
and the lens, without injury to the former, I plunged 
it directly into the latter, disregarding Scarpa’s in‘unc- 
tion, that “the operator should conduct the convexity 
of the needle upon the summit of the opake crystalline, 
and by pressing upon it from above downwards, cause 
it to descend a little, carefully passing the eutved poiit 

at the same time between the ciliary processes and "he 
capsule of the lens. until it be visible before the pupil.” 
I then moved it in vanous directions through the 
crystalline, and broke in pieces, and tore the capsule 
as much as possible. Pretty large floculi were now 
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314 Cataract Cured; 


seen tumbling through the pupil, and in such quantities 
as to fill the anterior chamber up even with it. By 
continuing this work, the whole aqueous humour 
became obscure and cloudy—the needle was then 
withdrawn. N.B. The shaft of this needle likewise 
was too large for the cutting edge—it could not be 
moved back and forth, but with difficulty; it is a 
serious inconvenience, and should be guarded against: 

8 ounces of blood were drawn from the arm,— he was 
directed to lie down, avoid the light, have his eyes 
bathed three or four times a day with warm water ; 

take a cathartic, and observe a low diet-—the asual 
dressings were applied. Oct. 3d. He passed rather a 
bad night, his eye was painful, and he had slept very 
little—some fever. Repeated the cathartic, and ap- 
plied mullen leaves boiled in milk, over both eyes. 
Oct. 4th. The mullen produced almost immediate ease 
—he passed the day and night comfortably—slept well 
—conjunctive red—aqueous humour clear-—the flocult 
still occupy the same situation——pupil looks dark, and 
contracts very much on exposure to light. Oct. 5th, 
6th, and 10th. No pain—inflam:ation has subsided, 
and the fragments are absorbed. | presented my 
pocket handkerchief, and asked the colour; he answer- 
ed promptly, a zs red! He could likewise see the out- 
lines of my watch, and knew the face of one of his 
neighbours. Oct. 11th. Last night a tremendous thun- 
der-storm passed over, with such vivid flashes of light- 
ning, as gave him great pain—he could not exclude it 
even with bandages and pillows. The unhappy man 
is now in total darkness. 

His flattered hopes of being again restored to “‘ the 
blessed light of the sun,”? are completely blasted ; and 
he has before him the bitter prospect of groping out 
the remainder of his days in this dreary situation.— 
25th. This poor man, who had no means of support, 
but his labour as a millwright, and has a large family, 
is willing another attempt should be made to relieve 
him. ‘The pupils appear closed by a shining membra- 
neous substance; the iris is immoveable in the strong- 
est light, and very irregular. I applied the ext. of stra- 
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monium to the eyelids, and after three or four hours 
the pupils were stretched and ragged. He could not 
find a window nor a door. 

In the presence of Doctor Calvin Jones, of Raleigh, 
an expert operator, and some other gentlemen, | 
placed him once more in the chair, and operated with 
Scarpa’s needle; Sander’s was not then in my pos- 
session. As the point could net be seen through the 
membrane, | carried it to the centre of the eye, and 
then brought it up against the posterior side, pushed it 
through the pupil into the anterior chamber, moved it 
backward repeatedly, with a view to tear out sucha 
piece as might prevent a future reunion, and as we be- 
lieved with success. Very little inflammation ensued, 
and in a short time beth eyes were well. The aper- 
tures were still visible, but his sight was not improved. 
{ now began to suspect amaurosis was coming on, and 
as his general health was exceedingly bad. I advised 
him to return to the country, and wait patiently the ef- 
fect of the operations. 

December 1st. He came again to this place, on his 
way home to Wilkes County, greatly depressed, en- 
feebled, and still blind. He had suffered much by 
sickness during his absence. 

April 16, 1819. 1 was this morning very agreeably 
surprised by seeing him enter my shop, without a 
guide, and with a firm and confident step. He had 
trayelled on foot from Wilkes, a distance of sixty 
miles, to thank me for the restoration of his sight. It 
began to improve about the first of January. He can 
now distinguish objects with great ease and clearness— 

ebbles in the street are discernible, and he can see 
children playing at the distance of a hundred yards. 1 
gave him a pair of convex spectacles, with which he 
can see well enough to read anewspaper. Both eyes 
are equally good. 


REMARKS. 
It is a remarkable, and much to be lamented fact, 
that whatever imprevements have heen introduced in 
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316 Cataract Cured. 


surgery, for the operative cure of cataract, since the 
days of Baron de Wenzel, by Hey, Ware, Scarpa, 
Sander, and Adams, and however skilful the opera- 
tors have been in hospitals or private practice; how- 
ever possessed of all precautions and correct modes, 
still a great number of failures every day take place, 
and these are defined as the results of accidents subse- 
quent to the operation, or as a continued blindness, 
with an aggravated condition of the organ. We may 
therefore venture to assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that one half of the operations prove abortive, 
and that one third of the operated remain injured by 
it. From this view of the subject, and from the in- 
teresting circumstances in the above narrative, we are 
induced to offer some observations on the pathology of 
the eye. which, in cases of cataract, is frequently con- 
nected with amaurosis, or gutta serena. 

It may be said, that the recent method, by Adams, 
of dividing or lacerating the capsule of the lens, by the 
needle introduced in front of the pupil. whereby the 
last is immediately put in contact with the aqueous 
humour, is evidently the most perfect mode of opera- 
tion, and that by which Dr. Beckwith accomplished 
his object, as he destroyed, all at once, bob anterior 
and posterior capsules. 

Wenzel was the first who, by accident, discovered 
the power which the aqueous humour has to dissolve 
the wholecrystalline. Scarpa applied the same to the 
dissolution of the milky cataract; but Adams, of late 
years, has construed the whole operation on that prin- 
ciple, and conclusively thouzht that nothing more was 
reyuired than to expose tie crystalline to a contact 
wiih the aqueous humour. 

ln spite of all these improvements, we find that 
failures will arise from excess of irritation, in and after 
operation, or from disposition to amaurosis. ‘That these 
obstacles must be guarded against, the above case evi- 
dently proves. By none of the punctures. though 
carefully executed to dislocate or depress the crystal- 
line, nor by the separation of the adhering capsule to 
the ciliary yoeeen, has the patient ever received any 
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sensible benelit until after the last operation, and that 
only after four months of confinement and of depriva- 
tion of sight. 

It had been properly remarked, that the subject had 
long been sickly with intermittent fevers, &c. ‘He was. 
therefore. predisposed to an aggravation of the organic 
complaint which had been formed under that pre- 
vious morbid condition. A strong proof of this, we 
perceive in the event of the third operation; after 
which, and during many days, the patient could dis- 
tinctly describe obje cts, colours and persons, but was 
suddenly and by the event of a thunder-storm, and ex- 
posure to vivid flashes of lightning, again plunged in 
total darkness. After the last operation, which was 
eventually productive of more irritation in the eyes, 
he remained enfeebled, and still blind; nor was it but 
after four months, that he gradually recovered his 
sight. The causes which may thus accidentally, or 
naturally, restrain the power of the retina or of the 
optic nerves, may therefore be taken in consideration 
to account for many unsuccessful operations of the 
cataract; besides the absolute state of amaurosis with 
which this case has probably originated, and which 
by some means has been removed, the cure did not 
exclusively depend upon the surgical operation; we 
presume that ina great number of instances, the dis- 
ease should be controlled by the science of medi- 
cine, with which the art of surgery must proceed hand 


in Mand; then only, so many disreputable failures of 


the operation of the cataract will cease to take place. 
The perseverance in the proposed object, and until 
the operation is accomplished, in circumstances which 
present more difliculty, has been remarkably exempli- 
fied by our Carolina correspondent; and by it he has 
not cnly served the cause of humanity, but also that 
of the profession, proving with what safety, and what 
little painful results, the operation may be repeated, 
at short distances of time:— We tender to Dr. Beck- 
with our thanks, for the many instructive points we 
have derived from his communication. 

Vol. 5. Al 
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ArmosPHeric Constitution, Diseases, and Morta- 
tity of the City and County of New-York, for Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1819. 


January, 1820. 

THE last fall and winter months of 1819, have not 
materially differed (temperature excepted) from that 
atmospheric constitution, to the prevalence of which 
we have several times called the attention of our 
readers. The range of winds has very seldom varied 
from N.—N.W.—or S.W., nor have these been often 
observed in an east or south direction, in the month of 
October. 

Our daily tables for November offer the same result, 
and both months have elapsed perfectly dry, and we 
might almost say uninterruptedly, had not the pave- 
ment been a little sprinkled on the 25th of October, 
and on the 16th of November. We were relieved 
from an almost calamitous drought in December, but 
the range of winds from N. to S. W. continued during 
that month until the 30th, when a violent snow-storm, 
blowing upon us from the north, terminated the year 
by the gift of nearly two feet depth of drifted snow. 
The cold weather sat in much earlier than in former 
seasons. On the 12th of December, we experienced 
a hard frost; but it became intense on the day of the 
snow-storm. from 17° to 12° below the freezing point. 

North-wesierly and south-westerly winds, we have 
long ago remarked, (vide Vol. IV. p. 420) are purifiers 
of the atmosphere, the more so, that their dryness, 
which has been insensibly felt in economical horticulture 
and domestic cares, could not afford any vehicle to marsh 
or pestilential miasmata. Hence, while the same at- 
mospheric constitution has existed. and as long as it 
does exist, we may contend that no epidemic disease 
in summer or winter will prevail among us, and more- 
over, that the ordinary occurrence of febrile and other 
usual complaints will be, and is, consequently, diminish- 
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ed. Thus we account for the remarkable degree of 
health which this population has enjoyed, for the long 
period of eighteen months or two years. 

Were we not to consider the subject any farther, it 
would appear difficult to reconcile with it the almost 
universal prevalence, during the summer, of malignant 
fevers, at an alarming degree, in our southern parts, 
and in almost every one on the eastern coast, in 
addition to which, many new-settled countries on the 
borders of navigable rivers and lakes, have suffered 
the same visitations. 

But our readers, who have attentively examined the 
documents we have laid before them, on the subject 
of yellow fever, will remember, that the concurrence 
of an extraordinary degree of heat during summer, 
with an uninterrupted dryness fromthe early part of the 
spring, had greatly lowered our large navigable rivers, 
which had not previously received from the north- 
ern regions the usual and yearly quantity of water, 
as but little snow had fallen during the previous winter, 
and not before the middle of February, in this district. 
Marshes and ponds have remained dry; and if not, 
they have been still more dangerous in southern states, 
where immense surfaces, made up of vegetable and 
animal matters, have been exposed to the operation of 
fermenting heat. That, from such sources, the lower 
orbit of the atmosphere has been contaminated in 
many places, we are perfectly convinced, nor does it 
invalidate our assertion respecting the general healthy 
constitution of the atmosphere, especially if in further 
confirmation of it, we find that no other morbid effects 
have in any place been manifested, but those which 
were under the determined agencies which we have 
often described and explained. We will go farther, 
by proving that the mortality of this populous district 
has been lessened during this year, and during the epi- 
demical period; also that ordinary febrile complaints 
have, in a considerable proportion, diminished. 

By the annual report of mortality of 18:9, in the 
city and county, as laid before the honourable corpora- 
tion, by the city inspector, Dr. G. Cuming, an abstract 
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of which is subjoined, we find, Ist. that, although by 
the late census, it appears that our population has 
nearly reached 120,000, less deaths have occurred 
during the first nine months. by 109—than in 1818 :— 
2dly. that deaths in all kinds of fever, including those 
of the malignant yellow fever, during the same period 
of time, are less by 35 than in the preceding year :— 
and 3dly. that the ordinary standing malady of typhus, 
which, in the preceding year, produced 201 deaths, 
has caused, during the last, only 123: less, therefore, 
by 78. 

These results, from undoubted and authentic observa- 
tion, will, no doubt, exhibit, in its full force, that true 
observation of the local causes of pestilential diseases, 
that are brought into activity by the characteristic 
nature and forms of seasons; that throughout the tm- 
mense extent of the North American luxuriant and 
fertile regions, the hand of industry has had no time 
yet to provide against eventual unfavourable seasons, 
by assembling the scattered waters, and regulating their 
channels, and by converting all manured grouads into 
productive fields or wholesome prairies; in fine, by 
correcting all possible nuisances in populous cities. 
No pestilential stigma therefore can be attached to 


the American climate.* 


* It has not been in our power to introduce here a more detailed 
statement, by the City Inspector, of tue contrast of deaths by fevers 
and diseases, of children and otbers, during July, Aue t, September, 
and October, for the two years; by which the above mentioned des 
crease of deaths is ascertained. We refer our readers to the official 


document, which no doubt will be published. 
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TransrormATion of the Wuite Cotour of the Human 
Bopy into Buack, by the Errect of Terror. 


(Nouveau Journal de Medécine de Paris. 
May, 1819. p. 22. Vol. IV.) 

THIS new fact, in addition to that of la femme 
Gaillard, as related and explained in our preceding 
volume, page 366, confirms the truth of a phenomenon, 
on which we have already bestowed much attention. 
This differs from the former, as it was brought on by 
terror, and that was caused by grief. Both subjects 
were very aged women: the first died with pneumonic 
symptoms, and this with enteritis; the last however 
had lived a much longer period of time, upwards of 
twenty years, in her degraded condition, and died at 
75 years of age. Her name was Mary dgnes Letellier, 
of Troyes in ‘Champagne, of feeble health and consti- 
tution. She experienced the change of colour in con- 
sequence of having, during the revolutionary acts, 
undergone sentence of death, and finally been delivered 
into the executioner’s hands, from whom she was res- 
cued. Aftera minutely detailed dissection of her body, 
nothing was found that could account for this extraor- 
dinary change of colour, but the rede mucosum (le corps 
muqueux). ‘This was of a brownish black colour ; 
and as if covered witha pigment. it moulded itself on 
the internal surface of the epedernus. This singular 
circumstance was observed in the case of la femme 
Gaillard. Mons. Rostan, who discourses on this sub- 
ject, attacks the reporter to the Faculty, and contro- 
verts his arguments, for having made of the femme 
Gaillard, a case of black tcterus. As he gives no 
further satisfaction on this phenomenon, we must find 
fault with him for calling this a second case of like me- 
tamorphosis, and for representing it as a newly disco- 
vered disease. Had he been better informed, he would 
have been acquainted with the work of his countryman, 
Lecar, who in the year 1765, published a treatise 

* de la couleur de la peau humaine en gencral, et celle des 
negres en particulier, et de la metamorphose @ une de ces 
novileurs en / autre.”’—Besides many cases of such trans- 
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formation, which he has recorded, there is in his book, 
that of a Freach dutchess who turned black. We are 
perfectly acquainted with his elegant writings, on 
professional subjects, also with his eminence and 
authority. His opinion was, that the black colour 
was effected by a morbid secretion or deposition, on 
the rete mucosum, of a substance which he denominated 
an animal athiops. Had Lecat lived in our days, and 
been versed in our chemical products, he no doubt 
would have joined us in asserting, that the black colour 
in human subjects, was caused by so much of the car- 
bon from the blood deposited on the rete mucosum of 
negroes, as is exhaled, in the white. through the lungs, 
in the form of fixed air, or carbonic gas. Since our 
publication on this subject, in our preceding volume, 
we have ascertained the same by experiments, and we 
remain pledged to explain and illustrate it at some 
future period. 
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Case of Devinium tREMENS, Successfully Treated. 


(Lond. Med. Repository, March, 1819.) 


THIS is a malady incidental to those who frequently 
— in the intemperate use of spirituous liquors. 
iffers from an ordinary state of intoxication, by 
bie attended with fever, headache, sweaty hands, 
faulty speech, delirium, and great tremors of the limbs. 
It is probably induced by a gastritis, or inflammation 
in some other part of the digestive apparatus, while 
the nervous system is almost overcome by indirect 
debility. We mention this case, as in this country, 
instances of the kind are but too frequent among the 
unguarded labouring class of people, and which rapidly 
prove mortal. Weare informed of a successful treat- 
ment of this case, by immediately abstracting 12 ounces 
of blood from the nape of the neck by cupping; by 
administering an active drastic dose of ext. colocyn. 
comp. and hydrarg-submur. After which the feet were 
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bathed in warm water, while a cloth wetied with cold 
vinegar and water was applied to the head, previously 
shaved. By successive large doses of tinct. opii, the 
paroxysms of tremor and delirium were checked. In 
the intervals the patient was supported by a tea-cup 
fullof beef tea. The whole treatment was continued 
by alternating all the above remedial applications, ac- 
cording to the abated or renewed symptoms, and in 
six days the patient was perfectiy restored. 
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Acu-PUNCTURE, considered in its Curative Effects. 
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THIS isa Chinese and Japanese remedy, called 
Xin-Kien. It is there popular and generally resorted 
to. The medical, or rather surgical practitioner, is 
taught to have with him a set of needles, of different 
sizes and metals, but principally of gold. He is to be 
judge of that part of the body, on which one or many 
needles are to be transfixed. Sometimes he makes a 
great number of superficial punctures on a determined 

space ; or he may plunge a needle more deeply. It is 
to be remarked, that there 1s no manner of danger to 
be apprehended from the operation, even if the sto- 
mach or some glauds were punctured. Experiments 
have recently been made by Dr. Bretonneau, of Paris, 
on young animals, in which the brain, the heart, 
ihe a, &c. have been perforated in various direc- 
tions, without any » rious or remarkable consequences. 
By this operation, the Chinese think they can draw out 
pain, fever, or any morbid action, and cure diseases. 
The subject has of late years been considered worthy 
of the attention of physicians, by a Mons. Berlioz, 
Doctor of Medicine in Paris, who wrote a Memoir 
upon it, in which he highly praises the eflicacy of acu- 
puncture in nervous affections, and various painful 
diseases of the muscular system. His eg aeiy pro- 
cess is effected with a needle of steel, three inches 
long, which he transfixes, he says, not by strokes of a 
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hammer, as the Chinese do, but by rolling it between 
his fingers he penetrates gradually into the part, and 
rarcly leaves the needle in, longer than four or five 
minutes. Another physician, a Dr. Haime of ‘Tour, 
has come out in the Journal Universel with four suc- 
cessful applications of acu-puncture. The first case 
was that of a girl who had suffered much from convul- 
sions. and w as las stly afflicted with an obstinate hiccough, 
which no remedy could remove. In this subje ct the 
needle was plunge ‘dso deep into the epigastric region, 
that the author thinks it perforated the stomach. The 

























4 other three were of a rheumatic nature. and were also 
; treated and cured by acu-puncture, sometimes deep tp 
is the muscles and parts which were the seat of the pain. 
F In fine, the acu-puncture has been still more recently 
4 introduced as a remedy for amaurosis and ophthalmia, 
p by Mons. Demours, physician and oculist to the king 
q of France. He subjects the part to be punctured to 


the intumescence, caused by the vacuum of a cup, to 
which an air-pump is adapted. He also, according 
to circumstances, draws blood from the same, substi- 
tuting lancet points for needles. 
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3 Extraneous Substance, lodged and long retained in the 


Human Body. 
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A Spaniard was stabbed. at the age of 17 years, in 
the back and fleshy part of the neck. He was cured; 
3 but he never could, any more, turn his head on either 
side. At different periods he experienced gatherings 
on or about the scars. 
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| At the age of €0O years. that 1s, 43 years after the 
“ accident, he experienced acute pains in the throat, i 
which being examined by a surgeon, a hard blackish 





| substance was seen, and drawn off with difficulty, by 
: the means of a small forceps. It proved to be a piece 
of iron, apparently the broken end of a square file, 
and was much corroded. It measured,—— 

Vol. 5. 42 
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326 New South American Bark. 
in length, 5° millimeires, 2 inch. 1. 
breadth, 15 millim, 4 I. 
do. at the end, 4 mijlim. BY 
thickness, 23 millim. 1141. 
The man speedily recovered. Regretting that an ac- 
curate designation of the parts through which this 
fragment entered, and afterwards reached the gullet. 
has not been given by the informer, the editor of the 
Journal Universel remarks, that this extraordinary fact 
deserves notice, because any rough or sharp pieces 
of iron can rarely be retained in the thick muscular 
parts of the body. 


PALO DE MALAMBA, 
NEW SOUTH AMERICAN BARK ; 


A valuable Article of Materia Medica. 


A considerable parcel of the above bark, with 2 
descriptive Memoir of the substance and of the dis- 
eases in which its virtue have been found highly be- 
neficial, has been sent to Samuel L. Mitehill, from the 
South American provinces of Carthagena and Santa 
Martha, through the polite agency and care of Peter 
Regnaut, Esq. We regret that no botanical cha- 
racter accompanies the communication. We are told 
that it 1s taken from the very abundant tree, called 
by the natives Co/pachi, or Palo de Malamba. For 
the various remedial indications in which it is re- 
commendcd, itis either used in infusion or decoction. 
‘The bark of malamba can also be pulverized and ta- 


ken in substance. In fine, they make of it a sort of 


distilled water. 

This bark presents some singular characteristics. 
It iscovered with a yellowish white coating, not at all 
fibrous, and much like white lead paint. It covers a 
much darker and fibrous substance, charged with a 
considerable quantity of resinous and pungent aromatic 


substance, which makes it more brittle. The inner 
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coat is nearly black, and visibly fibrous. In substance 
it has a fragrant odour like cinnamon, and is ex- 
ceedingly bitter, especially by decoction; but with 
some degree of pleasantness, imitating thet of orange 
peel. The medicinal properties of the malamba 
we suppose to be very powerful and we have adminis- 
tered it in a few bowel complaints, with visible good 
effects. Were we to judge only by the numerous list 
of diseases for which this bark is noticed as a speciiie 
remedy. by the natives of Carthagena and Sta. Martha, 
we shou'd esteem ita real Panacea. It should be said 
to be tonic. astringent, anti-bilious, anti-septic, anti- 
spasmodic, diaphoretic, expectorant, emetic when 
taken in substance or powder, anti-psoric, emmena- 
vogue. and in canine madness, antidotal. With some 
degree of doubt, however, of so many important pro- 
perties, we confidently believe that this vegetable sub- 
stance is very precious. We hope that some of our 
industrious enlightened travellers, may be induced to 
procure some scientific and satisfactory documents, in 
order to extend its cultivation in our States, or to pro- 
eure sullicient quantity for experiment and for the 
benefit of mankind. 


Reproduction of a Buffalo’s Snout and Tongue, after 
laceration and culting. 


New-York, 16th June, 1819. 
Doctor S. L. Mircnite. 
SIR. 


| have not the pleasure of being personally acquaint- 
ed with you, but as lam impressed with full belief, 
that every inquiry appertaining to that useful science, 
Natural History, is peculiarly teresting to you, | make 
uo hesitation to bring forward my subject. This re- 
lates to both the muzzle and tongue of the buffalo, and 
was introduced to me by a gentieman from the south, 
in narrating an account of a * baiting’ one of those 
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animals had, this spring. near Petersburgh, Virginia, 
received, whereby, tn the encounter between him and 
eight chosen bull-dogs. his nose was lite rally torn to 
rags and fliitered, and tongue lacerated to that degree. 

which rendered it necessary to pare the one,and square- 
dock about three inches of the other. 

[tis not to my purp sc to express, though it may be 
interesting to you to know, that the butlalo tossed and 
trampled its furious foes, until they could no longer 
withstand his impetuous rage, leading to inevitable 
destruction, but for the timely rescue their savage 
masters afforded. But to the point :—my informer 
rem ae in order to relieve my sympathy for the 
poor bnifalo, that nature had so ordained with regard 
fo this species, that the wounded parts in question 
were subject to renovation, and that the remarkable 
fact was fully evineed in this instance, wherein the 
butfalo had, in the space of three weeks, obtained a 
smoother muzzle, ana the usual length, shape, and 
size of his tongue, to all visible appearance. 

It was further cemanced. that during the healing pro- 
cess of the tongue, it was necessary to put the buffi- 
lo’s fodder back of the wounded part, to enable him 
‘o eat, and that since his recovery, he has beea shipped 
io Liverpool, Eng.. for fresh exercises of the sort be- 
fore alluded to; this part of the argument has been 
corroborated to me by the owner of the ship. 

Some gentlemen of my acquaintance, perhaps natu- 
ralists—perhaps not,—affect to treat this subject with 
ridicule ; they, in my opinion, are blind to the lights 
of uatare. in the tiuumerable instances produced, ot 
deviation from general rules. which | conceive no more 
established, as relating to the tongues of animals, than 
to their horns; and hence infer, that although a human 
tongue. amputated in part, may not obtain complete 
restoration, yet that it by no means follows, that a 
huffalo’s will not, any more than that, because a bull 
does not shed his horns, tt wi!l follow that a buck docs 
not. 

As these gentlemen are so unshaken and resolute in 
the maintenance of their opinion, to the annoyance of 
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mine, | could do no less than make this appeal to your 
known liberality, when truth: commands, if | would re- 
tain peaceably my opinion, in the reputation of this, 
which depends, 1 need not say, aliegether upon the 
decision you may be pleased to grant. 
Your friend and obedieu -ervant, 
CHARLES GREEN, 
No. 41, Nassau Street. 


AMERICAN PHsa ‘ VACOPCTA, 


On the Ist Jan. 1820, the Genera! Convention for the 
tormation of a National Pharmacoy celia, met at Wash- 
ington City. The following delegates appeared :—Dr. 
Eli Ives, of New-Haven; Drs. Lyman Spalding, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, of New-York; Dr. Thomas T. 
Hlewson, of Philadelphia; Dr. Allen M‘Lane, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Dr. Henry Hunt, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The convention adjourned to the 3d instant, 
when Dr. S. L. Mitchill, from New-York, and Dr. 
Thomas Parke, from Philadelphia, took their seats. 
The convention made choice of Dr. Mitchill, Presi- 
dent, and Dr. T. T. Hewson, Secretary. 

Afterwards Dr. Abbot and Dr. Ferrill, from Georgia, 
were admitted to seats. ‘ihe meetings were held in 
the Capito!. with open doors. under the immediate pa- 
tronage of the Senate of the United States. Members 
of Congress, physicians of the vicinity, and distin- 
guished citizens, attended the deliberations. The 
Convention terminated its session in the most satis- 
factory manner, after having tinished the Materia Me- 
dica and Pharmacopeia, and ordered the same to be 
published. A Circular Address from the Convention 
to their Constituents and to the People, was ordered to 
be sigued by the President and Secretary, and printed 
for general information. 
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Officers of the Rhode Island State Medical Society. 


At an Anniversary Meeting of the Ruove Istanp MeEpi- 
cAL Society, holden at Newport, on ‘he 25th of Au- 
gust, 1819, the following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers for the year ensuing : 


Parpow Bowen, of Providence, President. 

Caves Fiske, of Scituate, lst Vice President. 

Daviv Kine, of Newport, 2d Vice President. 

Joun W. Ricumonp, of Providence, Recording 
Secretary. 

Wittiam Turner, of Newport, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Tuomas M. Barrows, of Providence, Treasurer. 

Horatio G. Bowen, of Providence, Librarian 
and Cabinet Keeper. 

Sotomon Drown, Levi Wuearton, Samuet Hup- 
son, and Jonn Mackig, Censors for the North- 

ern District. 

Epmunp T. Warine, Wittiam G. Suaw, SAMUEL 
West, and Cuarves Corton, Censors for the 
Southern District. 


Doctors Bela Colegrove, Silas James, Jr. Ephraim 
Knapp, John Stone, Joseph Mauran, Cullen Lamb, 
Hayne Simmonds, and Francis Colwell, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

A Discourse on the means best calculated to promote 
the interests and respectability of the Society, and of ad- 
vancing the improvement of medical knowledge among 
its members, was delivered by Dr. Aaron C. Wi tey, 
of Block Island. 

Dr. Cuarces Corton, of Newport, was appointed 
Ist, and Dr. Ricumonp Browne tt, of Providence, 2d 
Orator, for the next anniversary. 
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New Publications. 


View of the Mines, Minerals, &c. of the Western 
Section of the United States; with three plates. By 
Henry R. Scnoorcrart, Corresponding Member of 
the Lyceum of Natural History of New-York. In 
8vo. pp. 800. Charles Wiley & Co. New-York, 1819. 

A System of Chemistry, for the use of Students of 
MeJicine, by Frankiin Bacue, m.p. Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Large, 
in 8vo. 1819. 

N. B. We are happy to hear already a very honourable 
account of this American production, which it has not 
yet been in our power lo peruse. 

Medical and Philosophical Essays; containing, 1. 
Topographical Sketches: 2. An Essay on the prevailing 
Fever of 1817: 3. On Contagions and Infections: 4. 
On the Properties and Principles of Electricity. The 
whole designed to illustrate the Domestic Origin of the 


Yellow Fever, and the medical improvements in the 
State of South Carolina. By T. L. E. W. Suecur, 
Practitioner of Physic, and a Member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Charleston. By A. Mil- 
ler, in 8vo. 260 pages, with a plate. 1819. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at the Quarantine ground, on the morning of 
ihe 11th September, !819, Doctor Benjamin De Witt, 
Health Officer of this port, Vice President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, and Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy in that Institution, and one of the 
Censors of the State Medical Society. Early in the 
month of September, while engaged tn his official du- 
ties, he was exposed to the intense rays of a vertical sun, 
with no other covering on his head, than a slight straw 
or chip hat ; he soon experienced violent pain of the. 
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head, accompanied with strong symptoms of the con- 
gestion of the blood vessels of the brain; at the same 
time, he was afflicted with an affection of the bowels, 
incident to the season: towards the fatal termination 
of the disease it assumed the distinct character of the 
autumialendemial fever, marked with violence of symp- 
toms that ordinarily are not observable, even in the 
most m>' cnant form of this disease. At the time of his 
decease. ')r. De Witt had not yet attained his 46th year, 
Possessei of a vigorous constitution, and a capacious 
mind, ter: erate in his habits, and with great powers 
of self command, he might reasonably have calculated 
upon a good o'd age; but in the inscrutable designs of 
Providence, our most sanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions are frojuently blasted. In the course of his ill- 
ness, and more particularly toward the close of it, he 
endured extreme bodily distress ; he however retained 
his mental faculties, with little interruption. He re- 
uested his family to retire to rest, and closed the con- 
cerns of this life with calmness and resignation. In 


him the Medical College of our city has lost an ardent 


and disinterested friend. To his instrumentality this 
institution is, in a great degree, indebted for the funds 
which have been granted for its support, while he did 
himself receive no remuneration, as one of its Profes- 
sors. At the death of the late Dr. Archibald Bruce, 
he purchased at auction, and from his own private re- 
sources, his valuable cabinet of mineralogy, in order 
that it might not be lost to the city, and deposited it in 
the Hall of the College of Physicians; he took great 
pains-to have it arranged, and doubtless in his devotion 
to this subject, would have honoured the Professorship 
which he held. 

The writer of this Obituary notice has reason to 
believe, that had his life been spared, he would. after 
the cessation of his professional duties, and at his de- 
mise, have bequeathed this valuable cabinet to the use 
of the Medical School. It is to be hoped that the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons will pay a just 
tribute of respect to his memory, in the erection of a 
suitable monument within its walls, in consideration 
of the very essential services which he has rendered it. 
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